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Beany’s Private Eye 


by Helen Louise Miller 
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POLICEMAN 

Time: Afternoon. 

Serrine: The Reynolds living room. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. REYNOLDs is seated at 
a table laboriously typing an article 
for “Mothers’ Guild Guideposts.” 
She pecks away for a few minutes. 
Then the silence is broken by the 
stormy entrance of her daughter, 
STEPHANIE. 

SrepHanie (Taking off coat and hat 
and slamming them on nearest chair) : 
Mother, you simply must do some- 
thing about Beany. 


Mrs. ReyYNOLDs (Absently as she con- 
tinues to type): Yes, dear, I know. 
He’s frightfully underweight. 

STEPHANIE: It’s not his weight, 
Mother. It’s this Private Eye busi- 
ness! You’ve got to put a stop to it! 
Do you know what he’s done now? 

Mrs. Reynoips (With a sigh): Ob 
dear! I suppose it’s something 
dreadful! If you really think I should 
know, tell me. 

SrePHANIE: I certainly do think you 
should know. He had that wretched 
Wacky Bates trailing me all the way 
downtown and back, in and out of 
every department store in town. 

Mrs. ReEyNoitps: Oh, come now, 
Stephanie. You can’t hold your 
brother responsible for everything 
Wacky Bates does! How do you 
know Beany had anything to do 
with it? 

STEPHANIE: Because he was trailing 
Wacky Bates to make sure he didn’t 





lose me. I was so embarrassed! I 
went into the Gaye Shoppe to look 
at dresses, and there they were, the 
two of them, ducking in and out be- 
hind the coat racks. The manager 
finally chased them. The minute he 
comes home, I’m going to give him a 
piece of my mind! And if you don’t 
do something about it this time, 
Mother, I’m going to tell Dad. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Now, really, Steph- 
anie, I think you’re letting yourself 
get all upset over nothing. 

SrepruHanie (Shrieking): You call that 
nothing? 

Mrs. Reynowps: Well, nothing really 
serious, dear. When you read in the 
papers of all the terrible things some 
teen-agers do, I think we should be 
glad that Beany is at least on the 
side of law and order. 

STEPHANIE: Oh, Mother! How can you 


take his part? 
Mrs. Reynoups: I’m not exactly tak- 
ing his part, dear. I’m just trying to 


be fair. But I'll speak to him, I 
promise you. Now, why don’t you 
go upstairs and take a nice hot 
shower and maybe lie down a bit be- 
fore dinner? It will soothe your 
nerves and make you all fresh and 
pretty for Digby when he comes 
over tonight. He is coming, isn’t he? 

STEPHANIE: 1... 1 guess he is! If he 
doesn’t call at the last minute and 
hand me some excuse about being 
tied up at the office! Oh, Mother, 
that’s another thing. I’m so worried 
about Digby. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Don’t you trust him, 
dear? 

SreruHanie: How can I? 
broken dates lately . . 


All these 
. all these 


flimsy excuses! 
another girl? 

Mrs. Reynoups: Well, suppose there 
is, dear. There are always plenty 
of other young men, you know. 

STEPHANIE: Yes, but only one Digby! 
I tell you, Mother, if he breaks one 
more date, I’m through! Between 
worrying over Digby and being up- 
set by Beany, I’m nearly crazy. 
Why you and Dad ever let him sign 
up for that Private Eye Course is 
beyond me. 

Mrs. Reynoups: It seemed such a 
harmless diversion. We wanted him 
to have a hobby. And it does keep 
him out of mischief. 

SrepuaAniE: That’s a matter of opin- 
ion. But I'll take your advice, 
Mother. A hot shower and a nap 
might restore me to my normal self. 
Sorry if I blew up, darling, but that 
Beany is more than flesh and blood 
can bear. 

Mrs. Reynoups: He’ll improve with 
age, dear. Just wait till he starts 
taking an interest in girls. 

SrepHANiE: Girls! What girl would 
ever look at that little monster? 

Mrs. Reynoups: You might be sur- 
prised. Somebody named Sally has 
called him three times today. 

SreprHaAnie: She must have nerves of 
steel and a stomach of iron! So 
long, Momsy. I'll leave you to your 
article. What’s it about this month? 

Mrs. Reynoips: Hobbies! Happy 
hobbies make happy children! But 
right now it isn’t going so well. 
(STEPHANIE exits and Mrs. Reyn- 
OLDS resumes typing.) 1 must get 
this finished for the Mothers’ Guild 
Guideposts. Now let me see... 


Suppose there’s 





where was I? (Doorbell rings.) Oh, 
dear! What now? (She goes to door 
and opens it.) Oh, hello, Myra. 
(Mrs. WARREN enters.) What a sur- 
prise! Won’t you sit down and have 
a cup of tea? I could do with some. 

Mrs. WarREN: I’m sorry, Edith. I 
can’t stay a minute. I just dropped 
in because of Cousin Hattie. 

Mis. Reynoups: Cousin Hattie? You 
mean she sent you? 

Mrs. WARREN: Well, yes, as a matter 
of fact, she did. You know how 
nervous she is, Edith, always imagin- 
ing this and that! And since these 
burglar scares she’s been worse than 
ever. Every noise she hears, she 
thinks is someone trying to get into 
the apartment, and every stranger 
she sees, she’s sure has a price on his 
head. Well, for two nights now she’s 
insisted that men have been stand- 
ing across the street staring up at 
the apartment. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: How dreadful! Have 
you notified the police? 

Mrs. WarrREN: Oh, no. I really didn’t 
think it was very serious. In fact, I 
just put it down to some more of 
Cousin Hattie’s imaginings, until 
this afternoon when I stopped in at 
the grocery store and Mr. Higgins 
mentioned your Beany. 

Mrs. ReyNnoips: Beany? How in the 
world does he get into this? 

Mrs. Warren: Well, I mentioned 
Cousin Hattie’s story to Mr. Hig- 
gins and he told me that he has seen 
Beany and Wacky Bates standing 
over under the awning at the drug 
store for long spells at a time. 

Mrs. Reynouips: But what were they 
doing there? 


Mrs. WarREN: Apparently nothing 
... that is nothing except staring at 
our apartment house, which is ex- 
actly what Cousin Hattie says the 
men were doing. Only, of course, 
without her distance glasses she’d 
never recognize them as being Wacky 
and Beany. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: I really don’t know 
what to say, Myra. But you can be 
sure I’ll speak to Beany the minute 
he comes in. I can hardly believe 
that he’d deliberately set out to 
frighten Cousin Hattie. 

Mrs. Warren: I’m sure he didn’t, 
Edith. But thanks just the same for 
taking it up with him. I wouldn’t 
want it to happen again. And now, 
I really must fly. Cousin Hattie gets 
nervous if I leave her alone too long. 
Drop in and see us one of these eve- 
nings, won’t you? 

Mrs. ReyNoups: We'll try to do that, 
Myra. And please apologize to 
Cousin Hattie for us. (Mrs. WARREN 
exits.) 

Mrs. Reynoups: This whole thing 
doesn’t sound a bit like Beany, un- 
less... | wonder where he keeps that 
Private Eye book. (She looks around 
the room and finds book on table.) 
Here it is. Now let me see. (Reading 
table of contents) “How to Shadow a 
Suspect,” ‘Looking for Clues,” “The 
Art of Disguise,” “Fingerprints” .. . 
Ah! Here it is. . . “The Stake-Out.” 
Now why on earth would he be plant- 
ing a stake-out at the Manor Apart- 
ment House. (Calling) Daisy! Daisy! 

Daisy (Entering from kitchen): Did 
you call, Mrs. Reynolds? 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Yes, I did. I’m going 
upstairs to finish my typing, Daisy, 





and I want you to call me the minute 
Beany comes in. I want to speak to 
that young man. 

Daisy: Yes, ma’am. I’! sure tell him. 
He and that Bates youngster could 
do with a lot of speaking to, in my 
opinion. 

Mrs. Reynoups (Gathering up papers 
and typewriter): Would you help me 
upstairs with these, please, Daisy? 

Daisy: Certainly, ma’am. (Mars. 
ReEYNOLDs and Daisy exit. In a 
few seconds BEANY enters on tiptoe. 
He sees that the coast is clear and sig- 
nals to Wacky to enter. Wacky car- 
ries his shoes in his hand. He bumps 
into chair, knocks it over, and in pick- 
ing it up, drops one shoe.) 

Beany: Oh, for Pete’s sake! You can’t 
even enter a room without a goof! 
Wacky (Rubbing his foot): Aw heck! 
I didn’t see the old chair. Now I 

stubbed my toe. 

Beany: You'll never get your badge at 
this rate. You can’t even pass the 
simplest tests. 

Wacky: I trailed your sister clear 
downtown and back, didn’t I? 

Beany: Yeah, but J had to trail you, 
to make sure you didn’t goof. 

Wacky: When are you going to show 
me the fingerprint mixture? 

Beany (Taking bottle from his pocket): 
Here it is . . . just a fine powder. 

Wacky: Where did you get it? 

Beany: I made it myself from the 
formula in the book. You just dust 
it lightly on the objects your Num- 
ber One Suspect is most likely to 
handle. 

Wacky: Who is our Number One 
Suspect? 

Beany: Digby, of course. 


Wacky: But what do we suspect him 
of? 

Beany: Nothing, you dope. He’s just 
our Test Case for the final project. 
We're doing a complete run down on 
him. (Producing a series of small 
bottles from his pockets.) See, here, in 
this bottle I have a few scraps of his 
left thumb nail, a thread from the 
cuff of his trousers, and a hair I 
found on the back of our sofa. 

Wacky: How do you know it’s his? 

Beany: It’s elementary, my dear 
Watson! What other redhead sits on 
our sofa? (Pulling handkerchief from 
pocket) Now, on this handkerchief I 
have a drop of his blood. 

Wacky: Gosh all hemlock! 
you get that? 

Beany: He cut his finger the other 
night helping Sis to pare some 
apples, and I snitched his hanky 
after he wiped his finger. 

Wacky: But what good is all this stuff? 

Brany: We can use it to identify him. 

Wacky: But we already know who he 
is. Why do we want to identify him? 

Beany (Tearing his hair): I give up! 
How stupid can you be? We are 
identifying him because that is part 
of our Private Eye Course. And we 
have everything but his fingerprints. 
That is where the fingerprint powder 
comes in. Now I’m going to dust it 
all over this glass jar of gumdrops. 
Every time he comes here, he always 
makes a beeline for the gumdrop jar. 

Wacky: But how do you know you 
won’t get some other person’s finger- 
prints? 

Beany: You should know by now I 
leave nothing to chance. Nobody 
else in this house eats gumdrops. 


How did 





We all hate ’em. Sis just keeps the 
jar filled for Digby’s benefit. (Dusts 
powder on candy jar.) There! Now, 
the trap is all set. This stuff is really 
marvelous, Wacky. Besides taking 
the fingerprint, the dust itself dis- 
colors the victim’s hand, which gives 
additional evidence. 

Wacky: I don’t get it. 

Breany: You wouldn’t! Suppose we 
wanted to find out who’s been dip- 
ping into our gumdrop supply. If 
we found that Digby’s fingers were 
stained with our fingerprint powder, 
we'd have the proof that he had at 
least been tampering with the lid. 
Get it? 

Wacky: I get it. But what about the 
disguise? 

Breany: What disguise? 

Wacky: You said I could take my test 
on disguises today. 

Beany: O.K. What do you have in 
mind? 

Wacky (Taking false mustache out of 
pocket and attaching it): How’s this? 

Beany: Terrible! You look like some- 
thing out of Halloween. 

Wacky (Removes mustache and tries 
false nose): What about this? 

Beany: Still no good. It’s too artificial. 
I’ll tell you what. . . . Let’s try a 
rubber mask. I think I have one 
around here someplace. It must be 
in my kit. (Gets kit from desk drawer, 
rummages about and produces rubber 
mask which Wacky puts on.) 

Wacky: How’s that? 

Beany: Pretty horrible! If you keep 
your mouth shut and wear a differ- 
ent coat, you might not be recog- 
nized. What have you planned for 
your test case? 


Wacky: Your brother Chalky knows 
me about as well as anybody. If I 
could fool him, I should be able to 
pass. 

Beany: Yeah. Chalky’s not easy to 
fool. How are you going to work it? 

Wacky: This time you have to give me 
credit, pal. I’ve got it all worked out. 
Saw it in the movies. I go out and 
crawl in the back of Chalky’s car. I 
slide way down on the floor and keep 
covered till we get going. Then 
later, I pop up. If he doesn’t recog- 
nize me, I pass the test. 

Beany: Sounds good, Wacky, old 
sport. But be sure you don’t pop up 
while he’s driving. It might scare 
him into an accident. 

Wacky: Oh, no. I’ll wait till he parks 
somewhere. Is his car out front now? 

Beany: Yeah, and he’s calling for his 
girl about six. You could go out 
there now and hide. You look great 
except for that coat. Wait! I have 
an idea. You can wear my raincoat. 
It’s up in my closet. I’ll get it. 

Wacky: Never mind. I'll get it. I 
know right where it is. (Wacky 
exits.) 

Beany: That goony-bird will be the 
death of me! But this time, I think 
he’ll really click. (There is a blood- 
curdling scream offstage, followed by 
other shrieks in rapid succession. 
Wacky races on stage carrying rain- 
coat. He hears the shrieks getting 
closer and exits opposite side without 
pausing for speech. A second later, 
Mrs. Reynoups, SrepHanre and 
Daisy enter. Daisy is on the verge of 
collapse. ) 

Mrs. Reynoups: Here, Daisy, sit 
down on the sofa and try to collect 





yourself. Stephanie, go get her a 
glass of water. (Fanning the almost 
fainting Daisy) Now, try to tell me 
what happened, Daisy. 

Daisy (Between gasps): Deed, I hardly 
know, ma’am. I was just coming 
down from the attic when this hor- 
rible creature came out of Beany’s 
room. I was so scared I almost 
keeled right over, but somehow I 
found the strength to holler. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Well, what did he do? 
What did he say? 

Daisy: Nothin’, ma’am. He just stood 
there staring at me with those awful 
eyes of his, and then when I 
screamed he turned and ran. 

SrerHanit (Entering with glass of 
water): Here, drink this, Daisy. I’ve 
put something in it to settle your 
nerves. You’ve had a bad fright. 
Mother, I think we should call the 
police. 

Beany: Oh, no! Don’t do that! 

Mrs. ReyNoups and STepHanig (Sud- 
denly noticing Brany): You! Where 
did you come from? 

Beany: I’ve been here all along. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Beany Reynolds, do 
you know anything about this? 

Beany: Well, gee whiz, Mom! How 
could I? I haven’t been out of this 
room. 

STEPHANIE: But you know something 
about it just the same. I can tell by 
the guilty look in your eye! And be- 
sides, you didn’t want us to send for 
the police. 

Beany: Well, gosh, no! Why get the 
police in on this? It’s not that 
important! 

Mrs. Reynoips: What do you mean— 
not important? Some criminal just 


scared the living daylights out of 
poor Daisy. 

Brany: But how do you know it was a 
criminal? Maybe it was just .. . well 
.. . maybe it was just somebody in 
the neighborhood. 

SrepHANiE: And what would some- 
body in the neighborhood be doing 
on our second floor, coming out of 
your room? I’m going up there to 
see if anything’s missing. 

Beany (With an air of resignation): 
Don’t bother. I can tell you what’s 
missing — my tan raincoat. 

Mrs. Reynoips: So you do know 
something about this? 

Beany: Yes, I do, ina way. I...er... 
that is...I think ... er, I’m almost 
certain the fellow who scared Daisy 
was Wacky Bates. 

Daisy: Wacky Bates! I’ve known him 
ever since he was born. This 
wasn’t Wacky Bates. This was a 
monster in human form! 

Beany: It was Wacky all right. 
was wearing a rubber mask! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: This settles it. I am 
going to call Mrs. Bates this minute 
and tell her to keep Wacky at home. 
I will not have him over here any 
more. 

Beany: Please, Mom, it was all my 
fault. Honest. Wacky was passing 
off his disguise test, and I sent him 
upstairs to get my raincoat. How 
was I to know he’d meet Daisy in the 
hall? He was scared every bit as 
bad as she was. I bet he hasn’t 
stopped running yet. 

Mrs. ReyNnoutps: Beany, this is the 
end of your Private Eye Course. 
You’ve tormented Stephanie with 
your shadowing routine, you’ve 
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scared Cousin Hattie Warren with 
that silly stake-out, and now you’ve 
shattered Daisy’s nerves for the rest 
of the week. 

Daisy: For the rest of my life prob- 
ably. I think I’ll go up and lie down, 
if you don’t mind, ma’am. 

Mrs. Reynoips: Go right ahead. 
Stephanie, you go along up and see 
that she’s all right. (SrePHANIE 
assists Daisy out of the room.) 

Mrs. Reynotps: Now, Beany, I want 
you to collect every bit of that 
Private Eye nonsense and take it out 
to the trash burner this minute. 


Breany: But, Mom, that stuff repre- 
sents quite an investment. 


Mrs. Rryno.ps: It represents a lot of 
nuisance. Out it goes. 


Brany: Please, Mom, have a heart. 


Mrs. Reyno.ps: I do have a heart for 
the rest of the family and for the 
neighbors. Now get moving. 


Beany: If you’d just let me explain. 


Mrs. Reynoutps: I don’t want ex- 
planations. I want action. (As 
Beany slowly starts to collect his 
material, Mr. REYNOLDS enters with 
Mr. Bouton.) 

Mrs Reynotps: Why, hello, Henry. 
You’re home early. 

Mr. Reynoups: Yes, Mr. Bolton 
stopped in for a few papers I have 
here at the house, Edith. Mr. 
Bolton, I don’t believe you’ve ever 
met my wife. (They exchange greet- 
ings.) 

Mr. Reyno.ps: Mr. Bolton is the new 
manager of the chemical division 
down at the plant, Edith. And this 
is our youngest son, Beany. Beany, 
this is Mr. Bolton. 


Mr. Boron: Well, this is a surprise, 
Beany. 

Mr. Reynoips (Jn surprise): You 
mean you know each other? 

Mr. Boron: Very well. As a matter 
of fact, my daughter Sally intro- 
duced us, but I didn’t realize he was 
your son, Reynolds. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Why, Beany, I 
didn’t know . . . er, that is... .I 
didn’t realize you went calling. 

Beany (In embarrassment): Oh, I 
wouldn’t call it that, Mom. A lot of 
us kids go over to Sally’s every now 
and then. 

Mr. Boiron: Every now and then? 
I’d call it morning, noon and night. 
But Mrs. Bolton and I don’t mind a 
bit. We enjoy the young people. 
Fine boy you have here, Mrs. 
Reynolds. 


Mrs. Reynouips: Thank you. Won’t 


you sit down, Mr. Bolton, and let me 
fix you a cup of tea? 

Mr. Bouton: Thank you just the 
same, Mrs. Reynolds, but I promised 


I’d be home early tonight. I wish 
I had the time because I’d really en- 
joy a cup of tea. I always get hungry 
around this time in the afternoon. 
The doctor says my blood sugar is a 
bit low. 

Mrs. ReyNo.ps: | always think some- 
thing sweet gives you a lift. Help 
yourself to some gumdrops, Mr. 
Bolton. They’re the real old- 
fashioned kind. (BEany makes a 
move to take off the lid of the candy 
jar, but isn’t quick enough. He 
watches Mr. Boron in horror.) 

Mr. Bouron (Removing lid and helping 
himself generously): Umm! Thank 
you! These are delicious. (In pul- 





ting gumdrops into his mouth, he 
manages to rub his hand over his face, 
which immediately becomes streaked 
with black.) 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Oh, dear, Mr Bolton, 
I fear you have a smudge on your 
face. Let me get you a napkin. (She 
exits.) 

Mr. Bouron (Rubbing his face harder 
and spreading the damage): Where? 
A bit of soot I picked up some place, 
I guess. 

Mr. Reynouips: More than a bit, I’d 
say. I can’t imagine where you 
picked up all that dirt. Come along, 
and I’ll show you to some soap and 
water. 

Beany: Better not, Dad. Better not 
touch it with water. It’ll just set it. 

Mr. Reynoups: What are you talking 
about, Beany? 

Beany: Oh, gosh, Dad, I guess you'll 


disinherit me or something, but Mr. 
Bolton walked right into my finger- 
print trap. 

Mr. ReYNo ps: Stop talking nonsense. 
How could anybody walk into a 
fingerprint trap? 

Beany: You're going to be awful mad, 


but I’ll just have to explain. I 
sprinkled my special fingerprint dust 
on the candy jar lid in order to catch 
Digby. But how was I to know Mr. 
Bolton liked gumdrops too? 

Mr. Botron: Is this boy crazy? 

Mr. Reynowps: I honestly don’t 
know, Bolton! Of all the idiotic 
things to do! I suppose it’s more of 
this Private Eye foolishness! 

Brany: Yeah, Wacky and I were mak- 
ing a case study of Digby, and we 
needed his fingerprints. 

Mr. Reynowps: Well, I’m going to 
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make a case study of you, young 
man, the minute I get Mr. Bolton 
cleaned up. Come along, Bolton. 

Brany: But, Dad — don’t try water! 
It... it’s a chemical. 

Mr. Reynoips (Thoroughly exasper- 
ated): Well what kind of chemical is 
it, for heaven’s sake! 

Beany: That’s it . . . I don’t exactly 
know. I didn’t have all the stuff the 
formula called for so I used some re- 
placements. If Digby . . . (Doorbell 
rings.) 

Mr. Reynoips (Entering with napkin) : 
Here’s a napkin, Mr. Bolton. Oh 
dear me! It looks lots worse, doesn’t 
it? 

Mr. Boiron (Snappishly): It cer- 
tainly does! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: It looks greasy to me. 
Come out to the kitchen and let me 
see what I can do with a bit of lard 
on a soft cloth. 

Beany: Maybe I could look up some- 
thing in my manual that would... 

Mr. Reynops: You keep out of this. 
I’ll deal with you later. 

Mr. Bouton: This is simply terrible. 
At this rate, I’ll be late for dinner. 
(Exit all but Beany) 

SrePHANie (Entering as doorbell rings 
again): Can’t somebody answer the 
door? It might be Digby. 

Dicspy (Entering in time to hear her 
words): It is Digby, in person. 
Hello, Stephanie. (7’0 Beany) How’s 
the amateur sleuth today? 

STEPHANIE: Don’t bring up that sub- 
ject, Digby. That young man is 
strictly in the doghouse. Are we 
going to the Palace tonight or shall 
we stay home and watch television? 

Diacpy (Embarrassed): Well, that’s why 





I dropped in early, dear. I’m afraid 
I'll have to work again tonight. 

SrePHANIE: Digby, not again! 

Diepy: Yes, again. I’m sorry, Steph- 
anie, but it just can’t be helped. 
STEPHANIE: Digby Dawson, I don’t 
believe a word you’re saying . . . not 
one word! You’re just making the 
whole thing up so you can go out on 

other dates. 

Diesy: But, darling. 

STEPHANIE: Don’t darling me! As far 
as you and I are concerned, every- 
thing’s off! Finished! Through! 
From now on you can have tonight 
and every night to yourself. Spend 
all the time you like with Katie 
Fisher, if that’s the type you prefer. 

Dicsy: Katie Fisher! Is that what you 
think? 

SrePHANiE: That’s what I think! And 
don’t try to convince me of anything 
else. I know you go straight to her 
house when you say you’re working. 

Diapy: Very well, if that’s what you 
think, just go ahead and think it! 

Beany: But it’s not true, honest it’s 
not, Sis. 

SrepHaniz: You keep out of this. 

Beany: But I know it’s not true. It 
can’t be. 

SrePHANIE: What do you know about 
it anyway? 

Beany: I know all about it. (Producing 
notebook from pocket) Wacky and I 
have been making a case study of 
Digby for our Private Eye Course. I 
can tell you every move he’s madein 
the last month. 

Diesy: Why, you little brat, you’ve 
been spying on me! 

SrePHANIE: Oh, this is more than I can 
bear! (Mr. and Mrs. ReyNoups re- 


enter with Mr. Bouron whose face 
is still black. Mr. Bowron sits on 
the couch and Mrs. REYNOLDS con- 
tinues trying to remove the black from 
his face.) 

SrepHANIE: Daddy, you positively 
must do something about Beany. 
Mr. Reyno.ps: I’m going to do plenty 
about Beany the minute this house- 
hold calms down a bit, and we get 
Mr. Bolton cleaned up. What’s the 

trouble now? 

SrepuHanie: He’s been following Digby 
... Spying on him! 

Beany: I was only trying to help, sis. 
Honest. Gee whiz, I can’t get a 
word in edgewise. 

Mrs. Reynoups: If only you had 
something good to say for yourself, 
I’m sure we'd be glad to hear it. 

Beany: Sis was accusing Digby of 
going to see Katie Fisher on the 
nights he doesn’t come over here, 
and I was just trying to prove to her 
it isn’t so. Every night for the past 
month when he hasn’t been here, 
Digby bas been at 127 Blossom 
Drive, the Manor Apartment House. 

SrePHANIE: 127 Blossom Drive! 

Mrs. Reynouips: Why, that’s where 
Myra Warren and Cousin Hattie 
live. So that’s why you and Wacky 
were doing a stake-out there. 

Beany: Yeah, we were tailing Digby, 
doing a complete record of him. 
And that’s where he went just about 
every other night. 

STEPHANIE: But why? Who else lives 
in that apartment house? 

Beany: Gee whiz, you’re dumb, Sis. 
If I were Digby, I wouldn’t want 
such a suspicious girl friend. Why 
don’t you tell her, Dig? 





Diesy: | guess I'll have to tell her 
now. But I intended it for a sur- 
prise. You see, I make such a little 
bit of money in the Chemistry Divi- 
sion down at the plant that I’ve 
been working as relief operator on 
the telephone switchboard at the 
Manor. I never know when they’re 
going to call me, but when they do, 
I hate to pass up the job. You see... 
I was saving up money for a ring for 
Stephanie for Christmas. 

SrePpHANiz: Oh, Digby, can you ever 
forgive me? 

Diesy: Sure, honey. I guess it did 
look pretty suspicious. But it’s a 
good part-time job. The pay is good 
and when I’m not busy I can work 
out some formulas for the shop. 
I’ve been trying to get a promotion 
but this new manager is a tough nut 
to crack. 

Mr. Bouron (Sitting up and clearing 
his throat): Young man! Are you 
one of our employees? 

Digsy: Golly! Excuse me, sir. I didn’t 
recognize you with that, er . . . with 
that... 

Mr. Bouron: With that dirty face? 
Is that what you were going to say? 
Well, no wonder! (Offering his hand) 
Anyhow, son, I’d like to shake hands 
with you. I’m happy to know that 
our division has such an up and com- 
ing young chemist. And I’ll make 
you an offer. If you can get this con- 
founded stuff off my face without re- 
moving the skin, I’ll see to it that 
your salary jumps to the point where 
you will no longer need to have a 
part-time job. Furthermore, that 
promotion will be on your desk in 
the morning. 


Dicsy: I|’ll certainly try, sir. But do 
you have any idea what the stuff 
might be? 

Beany: It’s a special formula in my 
Private Eye Manual, Digby. (Show- 
ing book) See. Only I used a few re- 
placements. 

Dicsy: Umm! | see. Well, you were 
smart not to try water. Mrs. 
Reynolds, if you have a little baking 
soda in your kitchen cabinet, I think 
we can neutralize this in a jiffy. 

Mr. Bouron: I certainly hope so! 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: [’ll get it right away. 
(Exit all but Mr. Reynoups, StePu- 
ANILE and BEANY.) 

STEPHANIE: Oh, Beany, you are simply 
wonderful! Forgive me if I ever said 
anything else about you. Daddy, 
isn’t he just marvelous? 

Mr. Reynoutps: That is a question I 
would answer in an absolute nega- 
tive. Your brother and I are going to 
have a show-down the minute Mr. 
Bolton leaves. 

Beany: But, Dad. I can explain every- 
thing, honest I can. It was all just 
an accident. The Private Eye 
Course .. . 

Mr. Reynoups: Don’t ever dare men- 
tion the words private eye in this 
house again. 

Beany: 1 won’t Dad... . asa matter of 
fact, 1... Oh my gosh! (PoLticeMaNn 
enters holding Wacky by the arm.) 

PoLiceMAN: Anybody here own a car 
with the license 8E 708? 

Mr. Reynoups: That’s my car, officer. 
What’s wrong? And what has that 
boy been doing? 

Beany: Great Hannibal! 
What have you done? 

Wacky: Nothing! Absolutely noth- 


Wacky! 





ing! I just got into the wrong car 
that’s all. 

Mr. ReyNoups: What is this, Officer? 
What’s happened to my car? Wacky 
Bates, if you’ve done my car any 
damage, I’ll wring your young neck. 

PoLicEMAN: No need to get excited, 
mister. Your car’s safe enough. As 
a matter of fact, you have this kid to 
thank for it. 

Mr. Reynoups: Thank Wacky for my 
car? Why? 

PoLicEMAN: You’ve just had a close 
shave with your car, Mr — ? 

Mr. ReyNo.ps: Reynolds is the name, 
Officer. Henry Reynolds. 

Po.iceMAN: Well, Mr. Reynolds, some- 
body just attempted to steal your 
car. I understand you had it parked 
in front of your house. 

Mr. Reynoups: Yes, I left my car 
here today and went to the plant by 
bus. 

PoLiceEMAN: Well, this car thief drove 
off with it about a half an hour ago! 

Mr. Reyno.ps: That must have been 
right before I got home. I never 
noticed it was gone. 

PoticeMAN: It might have been gone 
for good, sir, if this young man 
hadn’t been in the back. 

Mr. Reynoups: Wacky? In the back 
of my car? What on earth were you 
doing there? 

PoticeMAN: That’s what I can’t get 
out of him, Mr. Reynolds. He won’t 
say a word. 

Beany: You might as well talk, Wacky. 
Or I'll talk for you. You see, he 
was hiding there. 

PoLiceMAN: Hiding? 

Beany: Yeah. It was... well, it was 
sort of a game we were playing. 


Po.iceMAN: Aren’t you a little old for 
games? 

Beany: Yes, sir. But, well, it wasn’t 
exactly a game either. It was... 
Mr. Reyno.ps: | have an idea it was 
something connected with some 
amateur Private Eye Course the 

boys are taking, Officer. 

PoLiceMAN: You mean you’re learning 
to be detectives? 

Buany: That’s it, Officer. Wacky was 
trying to pass his test on disguises. 
He was supposed to hide in the back 
of my brother’s car and then pop up 
at some time or other. If Chalky 
didn’t recognize him, his disguise 
would be a success. 

PoticeMaN: Of all the tomfoolery I 
ever heard of! 

Wacky: Gosh, I’m sorry, Beany. I 
thought for sure it was Chalky’s 
car. 

PoLiceMAN: Well, it’s a good thing you 
made a mistake, kid. But never try 
such a crazy stunt again. 

Wacky: I saw this guy get in and I 
realized he was trying to steal the 
car. I didn’t know what to do. I 
tried to think what it said in the 
manual, but we never had anything 
on catching a car thief. Finally I 
stuck my head up, and when he saw 
me in the rear view mirror he got so 
scared he ran off the road and into a 
ditch. 

Mr. Reynoups: Is my car damaged? 

PoLicEMAN: Hardly a scratch, but 
there happened to be an officer right 
there, and when he came up to the 
car, this guy started to run. So we 
nabbed him. 

Beany: Golly, Wacky, you’re prac- 
tically a hero. 





Wacky: It was that disguise that did 
it, Beany. 

PoticemaNn: No wonder. That face 
was enough to stop a clock. You 
can pick up your car down at the 
Station House garage, Mr. Reynolds. 
And as for you kids, my advice is to 
leave crime busting to the men on 
the force. It takes more than play- 
acting, you know. 

Boys (Meekly): Yes, sir. (PoLICEMAN 
leaves as Mr. Bouton, Mrs. Reyn- 
oLps and Diapy enter.) 

Mrs. Reynoips: Look, dear, Mr. 
Bolton is as good as new. 

Mr. Bouton: And that promotion will 
be yours, my boy, the minute I get 
back to my desk. 

STEPHANIE and Dicsy: Oh, thank you. 

Mrs. ReyNnoups: My goodness, Wacky, 
where did you come from? 

Wacky: I was just leaving, Mrs. 


Reynolds. Honest. 
STEPHANIE: Wacky is quite a hero, 


Mother. He saved Dad’s car from 
being stolen. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps: Don’t go calling him 
a hero, Stephanie, or we'll never be 
rid of this Private Eye menace. 

Beany: Oh, yes you will, Mom. That’s 
what I’ve been trying to tell you, 
only I never got the chance. I’m all 
washed up with Private Eye work. 
You see, I’ve just been training 
Wacky to take over. Now that he’s 
pulled this great stunt with Dad’s 
car, I think he’s qualified. (Getting 
disguise kit, books, etc.) Here you are, 
Wacky, the whole works is yours. 
(Unpinning badge) And here’s your 
official badge. 

Wacky: Gosh, Beany, aren’t you even 
keeping the badge? 


Beany: Nope. Sally says badges are 
entirely too juvenile for someone my 
age. 

ALL: Sally? Sally who? 

Beany: Gosh . . . I didn’t mean to say 
her name. But you know who it is, 
Mr. Bolton. It’s your daughter 
Sally. She said she wouldn’t go out 
with me as long as I was messing 
around with kid stuff like this Private 
Eye deal. So you can tell her I’ve 
given it up. 

Mr. Bowron (Clearing his throat): 
Umm. Never underestimate the 
power of a woman, my friends. I 
tell you what, Beany, why don’t you 
ride along home with me and tell her 
yourself? We'll just have time be- 
fore dinner, and I happen to know 
she has a free evening tonight. 

Beany: Golly, that would be swell. 
Come along, Wacky, maybe Mr. 
Bolton will give you a lift with that 
junk. 

Mr. Botron: I’ll be glad to be of serv- 
ice in so good a cause. 

Wacky: So long, Mrs. Reynolds. I 
guess I won’t be seeing you for a 
while. And I’m sorry about Daisy. 
I hope she recovered. 

Mrs. Reynoups (Kindly): That’s all 
right, Wacky. I think she’ll live. 

Mr. Reynoips (Reaching into his 
pocket): And here’s a reward for you, 
Wacky. You really saved the day. 

Wacky (Declining reward): Gee, 
thanks, Mr. Reynolds, but it was all 
in the line of duty. 

Mr. Bouton: I hope you folks will call 
on us some evening. I believe we 
have a great deal in common. 

Mr. Reynoips: I believe so too, 
Bolton. Only a family man could 





understand this rat race. Thanksfor Mr. Reynotps: What do you mean? 

the lift home, and here are the Mrs. Reynotps: She means that 

papers we stopped for originally. Beany’s new hobby seems to be girls. 

(Exit Beany, Mr. Borron and SrepuHante: So be prepared to see him 

Wacky.) in the role of the great lover! 
Dicsy: As a great poet once said: Mr. Reynoups: Heaven protect us! A 

“All’s well that ends well.” man can stand only so much! 
SrepHanieE: If I know Beany this isn’t 

the ending; it’s just the beginning of THE END 

a new chapter and a new role. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Beany’s Private Eye 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. The characters 
may wear coats and hats when they enter 
from outdoors. Daisy wears a housedress 
and apron. Beany wears a big ig = 
When Wacky enters for the first time, he 
carries his shoes in his hand. The Policeman 
wears a uniform. 

Properties: Typewriter, papers, and napkin 
for-Mrs. Reynolds; “ + vere Eye” book; 
small bottles, handkerchief, kit containing 
rubber mask, notebook for Beany; false 
mustache and tan raincoat for Wacky; 
glass of water for Stephanie; candy jar con- 
taining gum drops and charcoal or black 
— that Mr. Bolton can spread on his 
ace, 


Setting: A comfortably furnished modern liv- 
ing room. The furnishings include a couch, 
several easy chairs, some tables (including 
one big enough to serve as a desk for Mrs. 
Reynolds), a desk, bookcases, etc. On a 
table near an easy chair is a candy jar. At 
right is a door to outside; at left, a door to 
the rest of the rooms in the house. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Bonds of Affection 


by Graham DuBois 


Characters 
Martua Hansom 
oa ag her daughters 
Bos, her son 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
STOREKEEPER 

Time: November 19, 1863. 

SerrinG: A room in a small house in 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. 

At Rise: Marrna is standing at 
window up left center. CaRrov sits 
in chair down right center. 

Martua (Peeping through curtains): I 
can’t stand this much longer. (7'urns 
from window and begins pacing the 
floor) Why did I let Dora go? 

Caro: Because you wanted to send 
a message to President Lincoln. 

Marraa: She must have delivered it 
by this time. (Walks to sofa) The 
battlefield is only a mile or two from 
here. (Sits) And he has certainly 
finished his speech long before now. 

Caro: I reckon it’s pretty hard to 
get to the President today. I heard 
there were about thirty thousand 
people in Gettysburg, and the popu- 
lation is only thirteen hundred. 
They have to guard him carefully 
in a crowd. They are afraid some- 
body might kill him. 

Marrua: But what could they pos- 
sibly fear from a young girl like 
Dora? 

Caro.: Well, I guess they don’t take 
any chances. By the way, what did 
you say in your note? 


Marta: I asked him for safe conduct 
through the lines. I told him we 
wanted to go home. 

Caro. (Amazed): Go home? Why, it 
hasn’t been six weeks since he gave 
you a pass to come here. Do you 
mean to say that we’re leaving be- 
fore we find out anything about Bob? 

Marna (Despondently): What is the 
use of staying longer? We have done 
everything we could. We have 
walked over that battlefield a hun- 
dred times, hoping to find some 
trace of him. There was nothing. 

Caro. (Hopefully): Do you think that 
means Bob wasn’t killed? 

Martna (Shaking her head): I’m afraid 
it doesn’t mean that. There are 
thousands of unmarked graves. Bob 
might be in any one of them. And 
many have no graves at all. 

Caro: Well, we can’t go too soon to 
suit me. It’s not very pleasant to 
walk down the street and have 
insults hurled at you just because 
you’re from the South. 

Marraa: That isn’t the worst of our 
troubles, dear. There’s only one 
store in town that will sell us food, 
and they charge us double what it’s 
worth. The little money we had is 
almost gone. 

Caro. (Rising): It will be good to get 
home again, even if we do have to 
live in what is left of our burned 
house. (Walks to window up left 
center) We'll be free of all this point- 
ing and whispering behind our 





backs. (Looks through window) And 
now they have begun to spy on us. 

Marrua: What do you mean, my 
child? 

Caro (Pointing): There’s a man out 
there. 

Marta (Rising): What sort of man? 
(Walks to window) Where is he? 

Carou (Pointing): There by the fence. 
Don’t you see him? 

Marrua (Looking through window): 
Yes. He seems to be staring at this 
house. Step back. Don’t let him 
see us and maybe he’ll go away. 
See? He’s walking past. 

Caro (Fearfully): No! He’s coming 
in the gate. I’m so frightened! 


Marrua: Now just keep calm, dear. 
We mustn’t let him know that we’re 
alarmed. He looks like a tramp. I 
guess he just wants to ask for some- 
thing to eat. 


(Walks toward door) 
I’ll tell him that we — 

Caro. (Frantically): Mother, please 
don’t let him in. There’s no telling 
what he might — (Knock at door) 

Marrua (Opening door): I'm sorry, 
‘sir; we have no food to spare. 

Bos: I don’t want any food. I just 

Marrna: If it’s money you're after, 
our funds are almost gone. 

Bos: Mother! Don’t you know me? 
Has it been so long since — 

Martua: Bob! My boy! (Embraces 
him) To think that I was about to 
turn you away. (Leads him to sofa) 
Sit there and tell us what has hap- 
pened to you. You look so pale and 
gaunt. 

Bos (Sitting): Our whole army is pale 
and gaunt now, Mother. 

Martua (T7'0 Caron, who stands staring 
at Bos in disbelief): Aren’t you 
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going to speak to your brother, 
Carol? 

Caro. (Bewildered): I can’t believe it. 
It’s too good to be true. At first I 
thought it was just a trick of our 
enemies. (/mbraces him) Oh, Bob, 
it’s so good to have you home. (Sits 
beside him) 

Bos (Looking around and _ speaking 
bitterly): Home? You call this home? 

Marna: Only for a little while, Bob. 
Only until Abraham Lincoln can get 
us through the lines. (Walks to 
chair behind table) 

Bos (Amazed and indignant): Abraham 
Lincoln? You don’t mean to say 
that you — (Looking around) By the 
way, where’s Dora? 

Martna (Sitting): She took a message 
to the President. 

Bos (Angrily): You mean that you 
appealed to that man, the worst 
enemy the South has? He’s respon- 
sible for this terrible war. If it 
hadn’t been for him, Dad and 
Brother would be alive and our home 
wouldn’t be in ashes. 

Marrna (Quietly): You forget, son, 
that he is one of my oldest friends. 
I have known him ever since he was 
& young man. We were in New 
Salem together, and later in Spring- 
field. But tell me, Bob, what makes 
you so terribly thin? Haven’t you 
had enough to eat? 

Bos: It’s not so easy to eat in an 
enemy town. There have been days 
when I haven’t had any food at all. 
When a man goes more than four 
months with little except what he 
steals from corn fields and fruit trees, 
he doesn’t put on much flesh. 


Marrua’ (Astounded): You mean 





you've been here ever since the 
battle? 

Bos (Nodding): I was left on that field 
for dead. But it was only a scalp 
wound. 

Marraa: Why couldn’t you join your 
command? 

Bos: That’s easier said than done, 
Mother. The enemy is everywhere. 
Every time I have tried to sneak 
through the lines I have failed, and 
more than once I’ve been almost 
caught. 

Marrua: But where did you hide, my 
boy? 

Bos: I didn’t hide. For the first time 
I was glad that our army could no 
longer supply us all with uniforms, 
and I was wearing this old suit that 
is not different from many others in 
Gettysburg. At night I slept in the 
woods or in barns; during the day I 
mingled with the people on the 
street. 

Maartua: But didn’t your accent give 
you away? 

Bos: I didn’t talk, Mother. I played 
I was deaf and dumb. Whenever I 
had to say anything I wrote it on 
a slip of paper. 

Marraa: And you had no money, Bob? 

Bos: Some Confederate bills, but I 
didn’t dare offer them. But I 
picked up a few odd jobs in the 
town. One of the storekeepers let 
me cut his lawn and run errands 
for him, and I picked up a little 
change that way. 

Marrua: Not the grocer just off Main 
Street? 

Bos: That’s the one. And it was from 
him that I learned where you were. 

Martna (Surprised): You did? How? 
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Bos: One day, when I was cutting the 
lawn, I forgot myself and began 
humming “Dixie.’”’ He rushed off his 
porch and shouted at me, “I thought 
you were dumb. What are you doing 
singing that Rebel song?” I shook 
my head and pointed to my ears and 
mouth, but it was no good. He yelled, 
“Get out of here and join those 
Hansom traitors on Willow Street!” 
And then he took off down the street 
on the run but not before he mut- 
tered something about chasing that 
Rebel family out of town. As soon 
as I could, I hurried over here. It 
looks bad for you and the girls, 
Mother. I got the idea that he was 
getting a gang together. You’d better 
leave. What did you come here for, 
anyhow? 

Martua: I came to find you, my boy, 
but I never expected to find you 
alive. 

Bos (Bitterly): It might be better if 
none of us were alive. I tell you, 
we are in an awful mess. As soon 
as it gets dark we'll have to take a 
desperate chance of getting through 
the lines. 

Martua (Firmly): I shan’t leave until 
I hear from Abraham Lincoln. 

Bos (Scornfully): Don’t mention that 
man’s name to me again. He’s 
probably put his human bloodhounds 
on our trail already. 

Marrua (Quietly): My boy, you don’t 
know Abraham Lincoln. 

Bos (Heatedly): And I don’t care to 
know him. He’s — (Footsteps off- 
slage. Rising) Somebody’s coming up 
the path. (Looking about him) Is 
there a back door? We'd better — 

Dora (Entering): I’m sorry to be so 





late, Mother. I hope you didn’t 
worry. (Seeing Bos) Oh, I didn’t 
know we had a guest. 

Bos (Sadly): Have I changed so much 
that my own mother and sisters 
don’t recognize me? 

Dora (Staring at him, bewildered, and 
then walking to him and embracing 
him): Bob! I guess it was just be- 
cause I had never expected to see 
you again. 

Martnua (Anziously): Sit down, Dora, 
and tell us what you did. Did you 
see the President? 

Dora: Yes, I saw him, Mother, but 
I wasn’t able to speak to him. (Walks 
to chair down right center) Every 
time I tried to get near him, one of 
the guards pushed me back. (Sits) 


I said I had a message for the Presi- 
dent, and then he handed me a slip 
of paper and told me to write out 


what I had to say. I did, and he 
promised to see that Mr. Lincoln 
got it. 

Martua (Despondently): I reckon he 
never will. 

Dora (Tearfully): I did the best I 
could, Mother. 

Marna (Comfortingly): I know you 
did, my child. Tell me, did you hear 
the President speak? 

Dora: I did, indeed, Mother, and it 
was the most moving thing I ever 
heard. It sounded like a great 
passage from the Bible or a mag- 
nificent poem. 

Bos (Angrily): What? You talk as if 
this man were a prophet or a poet. 

Dora (Thoughtfully): Perhaps he is. 

Martua: Does he look well, Dora? 

Dora: Dreadfully, Mother. I’ve never 
seen such a pale, haggard face. His 


shoulders are bowed as if he bore 
the burdens of the world. The sad- 
dest, loneliest person you could 
imagine. It seemed almost: as if he 
were alone in that great crowd. Mr. 
Everett spoke for two hours, and all 
the time the President just sat there, 
his eyes closed and his head bent as 
if he were praying. 

Marra: How did the crowd take his 
speech, Dora? 

Dora: Almost in complete silence. A 
man near me said to another man, 
“What did I tell you? I knew he 
wasn’t equal to this kind of thing.” 
And the other man said, “I guess 
he’s all right for making stump 
speeches in the backwoods and tell- 
ing jokes, but an occasion like this 
is too big for him. I don’t see why 
they ever invited him to speak.” 
And the first man said, “Well, they 
didn’t at first. They just sent him an 
invitation like hundreds of other 
people got, and then somebody had 
the idea that it wasn’t courteous not 
to ask the President of the United 
States to speak, and so they asked 
him to make a few appropriate re- 
marks.” The other man laughed. 
He said, ‘““They were few enough all 
right, but I don’t know about their 
being appropriate.”’ 

Caro: Do you suppose Mr. Lincoln 
knew how the crowd felt? 

Dora: He knew all right. He could 
guess what that crowd was thinking 
and saying. I could tell by his face. 
I felt sorry for him. It made my 
heart ache. 

Bos (Angrily): What has happened to 
this family? You felt sorry for him! 
What about our army, marching 





and fighting and dying, half clothed, 
half fed? What of General Lee and 
General Pickett? 

Marrua (Soothingly): Now don’t get 
upset, Bob. There is no more loyal 
family in the South than yours. 
(Listening) I thought I heard horses 
stopping at the gate. 

Carou (Rising): I think I hear voices. 
(Walks to window up left center and 
looks out) Mother, I think it’s Mr. 
Lincoln! 

Dora (Rising, walking to window and 
looking out): It is, Mother! He’s 
coming up the path! 

Bos (Rising and looking about for an 
avenue of escape): I won’t see him. 
I won’t stay in the same room with 
him! 

Marra (Pleadingly): For my sake, 
Bob. He knew and loved us all 
when you were little children, and 


I had known and loved him years 
before then. 

Bos: Things have changed since those 
New Salem days when we spent our 


summers on the Sangamon. He’s 
a tyrant now. 

Marra: Think of me, Bob. Don’t 
forget that I have suffered, too. I 
reckon you don’t know how hard it 
is for a mother to wait, reading the 
casualty lists, and hoping against 
hope. I tell you a mother suffers a 
hundred deaths in war. (Knock at 
door) 

Bos: All right — 
Mother. (Sits) 

Marra: Open the door, Dora. (Dora 
walks to door) Don’t keep Mr. 
Lincoln waiting. (Marra rises) 

Dora (Opening door): Come in, Mr. 
Lincoln. 


for your sake, 


LINCOLN (Entering): Thank you. (Look- 
ing at Dora as she closes door) 
Aren’t you my little friend, Dora? 

Dora (Diffidently): Yes, sir; I’m Dora. 

Lincotn (Extending his hand to 
Martua): How many lifetimes have 
we both lived since New Salem! 
And yet I remember it all as if it 
were yesterday. Dora is the one I 
used to take wading in the river. 
(Turning toward Caro.) Isn’t this 
the baby? 

Marrna: Yes, Abe, that is Carol. 

Lincotn (Patting Carow’s head): 
Many’s the time I have rocked you 
to sleep in my arms. How I missed 
you all when your father — my old 
friend Jim Hansom — took you to 
his home in the South. (Turning 
toward Martua) By the way, Mar- 
tha, how is Jim? 

Marta (Sadly): Jim died in the 
Second Battle of Bull Run. 

Lincotn (Taking Marrua’s hand and 
patting it sympathetically): What a 
dreadful thing war is when such 
men as Jim have to die for what they 
believe. (Dropping Marrua’s hand 
and turning toward Bos) I reckon 
this must be Tom. 

MartTHa (Quietly): 
Antietam, Abe. 

Lincotn (To Martua): I wish I had 
something of comfort to say in the 
face of losses so overwhelming as 
yours, but there are times when 
words come hard. (Turns toward 
Bos again) It must be little Bob, 
then. How you loved to climb trees! 
And more than once I had to climb 
up after you to pluck you from the 
highest limb. (Eztends his hand) 
How are you, my friend? 


Tom fell at 





Bos (Drawing away): I’m not your 
friend — and you’re not mine. 
You’re the enemy of the South and 
of my family. (Defianily) And you 
might as well know that I am a 
Confederate soldier who was left for 
dead on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. You have me at your mercy, 
unarmed, defenseless, with three de- 
fenseless women. Do what you like 
with me — have me shot before a 
firing squad or send me to one of 
your filthy prisons — but I’m not 
asking for any favors. 

Marrua: Oh, Bob, how can you? 
(Walks toward Bos) 

LINCOLN (Raising his hand): Never 
mind, Martha. Maybe I can make 
the boy understand. Bob, do you 
remember the words I addressed to 
the South in my first inaugural? 
“We are not enemies but friends. 
We must not be enemies.” I meant 
those words, Bob. 

Bos: Maybe you did when you spoke 
them, but I reckon you soon made 
up your mind not to keep them. 
Lincotn (Shaking his head): No, my 
boy, so far as I’m concerned, they 
still hold good. I wonder if you re- 
member the words at the end of that 
speech? ‘Though passion may have 
strained, it must not break our 
bonds of affection.” 

Bos (Heatedly): Well, there are no 
bonds of affection between us now. 
You have laid waste our land, de- 
stroyed our homes, and killed our 
people. 

Marrua: Oh, Bob, you mustn’t say 
such things to Mr. Lincoln. 
Lincotn: Never mind, Martha. I 
think I can make Bob see that there 


are many bonds of affection between 
us. I was born in the South. My 
wife was born there. I love the 
Southern people. That’s one bond 
between us. But there’s something 
even deeper than that. My friend- 
ship for your mother and her family. 
That has survived these many years; 
it will survive even this horrible war. 

Bos (Reluctantly): I guess I — I 
shouldn’t have used some of those 
words. 


Lincotn (Smiling sadly): Don’t let 
that bother you, my son. You 
couldn’t find any term for me that 
many people in the North haven’t 
already found. 

Bos (Amazed): You mean that some 
of your own people hate you? 


Lincotn: More than you ever can, 
my boy. Your feeling is the result 
of devotion to a cause, and long 
suffering, and the exhaustion of 
battle and hunger. Theirs is politi- 
cal, cold, calculating. Most of them 
haven’t the slightest conception of 
what war means. I tell you I have 
far more respect for the humblest 
soldier in the Confederate ranks than 
I have for these political snipers of 
the North who have never even 
smelt gunpowder. 

Bos (Almost mollified now): I reckon 
I —I spoke too hastily. I reckon 
it’s because I can’t get it out of my 
head that we might have won at 
Gettysburg if my division hadn’t 
failed. 

Lincotn: What is your division? 
(Walks to chair behind table) 

Bos: General Pickett’s, sir. (Sits) 

LiIncoLn (Sitting): General Pickett’s? 





Well, that’s another bond between 
us. (Chuckles) If we don’t watch 
out, you and I'll wind up being 
friends. I know George Pickett well. 
He’s an old friend. A fine man and a 
gallant soldier. (Marrua and Dora 
sit on the sofa with Bos. Caro sits 
in chair down right center.) 

Bos: He is that, sir. I reckon that’s 
one reason the boys of his division 
feel so miserable about that charge. 
I guess you don’t know how it feels 
to fail, sir. 

Lincotn: Ah, yes, I do, my boy. I 
have failed many times. My latest 
failure came only this afternoon. 

Bos (Puzzled): Only this afternoon? 

LincoLn: Yes. I was guilty of the 
mistake of trying to make a speech 
after a great orator had spoken. My 
speech was a rank failure. 

Dora (Protestingly): Oh, Mr. 


no, 


Lincoln! I was there. I made a copy, 
as well as I could, while you were 


speaking. (Draws a sheet of paper 
from her pocket) I knew Mother 
would want to read it. I tell you, 
your speech made me cry. 

Lincotn (Chuckling): I reckon there 
were hundreds of others who felt 
like doing the same thing — maybe 
not for the same reason. Secretary 
Seward sat there on the platform 
looking so embarrassed I felt sorry 
for him. 

Dora: I have read it over a couple of 
times, and it still brings tears to my 
eyes. Do you know what? I got 
the idea that you were speaking not 
only to the North, but to the South, 
expressing sorrow and sympathy and 
consolation. 

Lincoun: I was, my child, I was! I’m 


glad that you understood. Maybe 
more people than I thought will 
understand. 

Dora (Reading from the paper in her 
hand): “But, in a larger sense, we 
can not dedicate, we can not con- 
secrate, we can not hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power 
to add or detract.” (Looking at 
LincoLn) I think I know what you 
meant, Mr. Lincoln. 

Lincotn: I think you do. God grant 
that the whole nation will, some day, 
understand that each man who 
fought on that field, no matter under 
what flag, was right in so far as he 
did his duty. ; 

Dora: But there’s one part of the 
speech I don’t agree with, sir. 

Lincotn: And what is that, my dear? 

Dora (Reading): ““The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we 
say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here.” 

LINCOLN (Puzzled): I thought every- 
body could agree with that. 

Dora: Well, I don’t, sir. I think the 
world will long remember what you 
said. I think you made a much 
better speech than Mr. Everett. I 
think you are a far greater orator 
than he. 

Lincotn (Smiling sadly and shaking 
his head): I’m afraid there are very 
few who share your opinion, my 
dear. Seward and Stevens and a host 
of others think I’m an imbecile. And 
tomorrow most of the newspapers 
will agree with them when they 
print that speech with the comments 
of their correspondents. John Hay 





showed me what some of those re- 
porters were telegraphing _ their 
papers. One fellow referred to my 
speech as “silly remarks,” and 
another said I had made myself a 
sad spectacle in the eyes of the 
nation. I’m afraid I have to agree 
with them. I reckon the brickbats 
will begin falling about my ears to- 
morrow. 

Dora: That would be unfair and cruel. 

Caro: What people say must hurt you 
terribly. 

LINCOLN: Well, it did at first, my dear. 
And then I got to figuring that no 
man could be as bad as they pic- 
tured me. I admit that even now 


some of the names they fling in my 
direction strike me pretty hard. 


Marrua: What sort of names, Abe? 
Lincotn: “Tyrant,” “fiend,” ‘“mon- 


ster,” “traitor.” What really hurt 
was a phrase that came out in a 
New York paper last week — 
“bloody butcher.” As if I enjoyed 
war! If there’s one man in the 
United States who detests bloodshed, 
it’s Abraham Lincoln. I swear to 
you, Martha, that everything I have 
done has been done toward the end 
of bringing a just and lasting peace. 

Martua: I believe that, Abe; I have 
always believed it. 


Lincoin: And I shall continue to work 
in that direction. As I sat on the 
platform this afternoon, looking out 
across that battlefield, I thought of 
the homes those brave men sleep- 
ing there represented — homes 
broken by the dreadful scourge of 
war, and I dreamed of a reunited 
nation, North and South moving 


forward together in a happy and 
prosperous peace. 

Bos (Bewildered): You mean — you 
wouldn’t punish the South? 

LincoLN: I shall treat the South as if 
it had never been out of the Union. 

Bos: But I don’t understand, Mr. 
Lincoln. That’s so different from 
what the South has been led to be- 
lieve. I don’t know a man in our 
army who doesn’t think that if we 
lose the war, our homes will be 
taken from us, our leaders will be 
imprisoned, and — 

Lincotn: I know, my boy, and you 
have every reason for so thinking. 
There are many among us who in- 
sist that we should treat the South 
as conquered territory, that the 
principal Confederates should be 
shot as traitors, and that Southern 
property should be confiscated. I 
have told them that they could 
adopt such a policy only over my 
dead body. 

Martua (Sympathetically): The pres- 
sure on you must be terrible, Abe. 

LiNcoLN: It is. And much of it comes 
from men with some personal griev- 
ance against the South. I am sur- 
rounded by little men. And I can 
assure you, Martha, there is nothing 
so small in this world as a little man 
with a big grudge. (7’o Bos) And 
now, my boy, we have to consider 
your case. What would you have 
me do? I’ll treat you as my prisoner. 
I can grant you a parole. In that 
case, you would be safe and free until 
the end of the war. 

Bos (Shaking his head): I want to 
join my command. 

Lincoun (Reluctantly): Well, I might 





manage that, too. (Very seriously) 
But I feel it my duty to tell you 
that the South can’t win. I wonder 
if you realize that? 

Bos: Yes, sir; ever since the battle 
here I’ve known it. When Pickett’s 
charge failed, the South was lost. 

Lincotn: And yet you want to keep 
on fighting in a hopeless cause? 

Bos: I’d feel I was a coward, sir, un- 
less I was with my command until 
the bitter end. 

Linco.tn: I wish I could instill your 
spirit into some of my generals. 
(Draws a notebook from his pocket) I 
shall ‘have to arrange for an ex- 
change. (Playfully) And I know I'll 
get the worst of the bargain. (Pre- 
pares to write) I'll write a note to 
my old friend George Pickett. 
(Writes) 


Caro. (Listening): Mother, there must 
be a crowd of people at the gate. 

Dora (Rising): They sound angry. 
(Goes to window and looks out) They 
are on horseback. 

Marrua (Soothingly): Now don’t be 


alarmed, girls. It’s probably just 
some people who want to get a look 
at the President. 

Bos (Rising): I'll see what’s the 
trouble. (Walks to window and looks 
out) They’re dismounting. Some of 
them have shotguns. 

Dora (Frightened): One of them is 
coming up the path. He’s carrying 
a pistol. 

Bos (Pressing his face to the pane): 
It’s — it’s that storekeeper. (Cries 
offstage: “Come on out here, Rebels.”’ 
“We have you surrounded.’’) 

Lincotn (Becoming conscious of the 
commotion): What’s going on here? 
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(Rises. 
door’) 

LincoLn (Jo Marrua): Let me settle 
this. (Moves toward door) 

Martua: Do be careful, Abe. They 
may be after you, too. (Cry offstage: 
“They don’t dare show their faces’’) 

LincoLn (His hand on the doorknob): 
Well, I dare show my face. That 
ought to be enough to scare off a 
regiment. (Opens door and speaks to 
STrOREKEEPER) What do you want? 

STOREKEEPER (Thunderstruck at seeing 
LINCOLN): We — we — didn’t know 
that you were here. 

LINCOLN (Sternly): Come in and state 
your business. 

STOREKEEPER (Entering, closing door, 
and standing with his back against it): 
I represent the owner of this 
property. These people must give 
it up immediately and leave town. 

Lincotn: What about the lease? You 
must give them thirty days’ notice. 
That’s the law. 

STOREKEEPER: It doesn’t apply in the 
case of this family. They are traitors 

and we don’t want traitors in this 
town. 

LincoLn: I suggest that you take the 
matter up with Mrs. Hansom’s at- 
torney. 

STorREKEEPER (Scornfully): Her at- 
torney? Who’s he? There’s not a 
lawyer in Gettysburg would have 
any dealing with her. 

Lincoin: Her attorney is the President 
of the United States. 

STOREKEEPER: You don’t mean that 
you would - 

Lincon: I certainly do. Mrs. Hansom 
is an old friend of mine, and if she 
or her family is in any way molested, 


Cry offstage: “Open that 





you will have to answer directly to 
me. 

STOREKEEPER (Turning away sullenly): 
Very well — if that’s the way you 
feel. (Pauses) I guess there’s some- 
thing about this family that you 
don’t know. 

Linco.n: And what’s that? 

SToREKEEPER: The son of this woman 
is in the Confederate Army. 

Lincotn: I reckon there’s something 
you don’t know. Two of her sons 
and her husband volunteered for 
service in the Confederate Army. 
One of those sons and his father 

. died fighting valiantly for a cause 
in which they believed. 

STOREKEEPER: Well, one of them didn’t 
die, and we know where he is. 
(Points to Bos) There he stands! 
We demand that he be turned over 
to the proper authorities. We are 
here to see that he surrenders. 

LincoLn: He has surrendered. 

SroREKEEPER: He — has? To whom? 

LincoLtn: To me. He’s my prisoner. 

STroOREKEEPER: | thought this was a 
matter for the Army to handle. 

LINcOLN: It is. But you forget that I 
am Commander-in-Chief, and I in- 
tend to handle it in my own way. 

STOREKEEPER (Turning away, mutter- 
ing): The idea of the President of 
the United States visiting with 
traitors. 

Lincotn (Indignantly): | am getting 
weary of all this, and when I’m 
weary I sometimes lose my temper. 

SroreEKEEPER (Hastily): Um going. 
But Senator Thaddeus Stevens shall 
hear of this. I’ll see him, myself. 

Lincotn (Calmly): Give the Senator 
my regards. (STOREKEEPER eztts) 


Cowardly rascal! (Opens notebook) 
Maybe you’d like to hear what I 
wrote to General Pickett. (Reads) 
“My dear George: Will you grant the 
request of an old friend and send us 
one of your prisoners in exchange for 
Robert Hansom? We shall be getting 
the worst of the swap, for soldiers 
like Bob are rare.” (To Bos) How 
will that do, Bob? 

Bos: That’s wonderful. I — I hardly 
know how to thank you. 

Lincoin (Chuckling): Then don’t even 
try. Ill take this back to Judge 
Davis’s house, where I’m staying, 
and write it on official stationery. 
(To Marrua) And Martha, you and 
your family can rest here tonight. 
Have no fear. I shall have a military 
guard about the yard to protect you. 
And early tomorrow you will be 
given safe conduct through the lines. 

Marra: Oh, Abe, we owe you more 
than we ever can repay. 

LINCOLN: You owe me? You can never 
know how much I owe you. Some- 
times in the White House when I 
am very lonely I close my eyes and 
dream that I am back in New Salem 
with the people I know best. I can 
see the familiar streets and the 
friendly faces. I can hear the Sanga- 
mon winding its way among the 
willows, and the voices I have loved 
and can never really lose. 

Bos (Embarrassedly): Mr. Lincoln, I’m 
sorry for all I said. I reckon there 
are bonds of affection. (Holds out 
his hand) Will you take my hand? 

Lincotn: I certainly will. (Shakes 
Bos’s hand warmly) And when we 
meet again, God grant that it will 
be in the beautiful days of peace. 





(Looks through window) Well, I can Caro: Thank God that we are going 
see Lamon out there waiting im- home. 
patiently for me. (Moves towarddoor) Bos: The South should be grateful 
I’d better be going. A safe journey to that there’s such a man as he in the 
you all. (Ezits) White House. (Slowly and em- 
Dora (Looking through window): Poor, phatically) Thank God for Abraham 
lonely man! Lincoln! 
Marrna: The great are always lonely. 
He brought us much for which we THE END 
can be grateful. I thank God this 
terrible war is almost over. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Bonps or AFFECTION 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress of the period. Bob 
wears a shabby old suit. 

Properties: A piece of paper for Dora, a note- 
book for Lincoln, a pistol for Storekeeper. 

Setting: A room in a small house in Gettys- 
burg in 1863. In center of rear wall is a 
door, which opens on a path leading to the 
street. To the right and to the left of the 
door are windows. In center is a table, 
behind which is a chair. Down left center 
is a sofa; down right center, a chair. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Shop Garl’s Revenge 


by Robert Downing 
(An old-fashioned melodrama) 


Characters 

MIKE, a stock boy 

Patty, a cash girl 

Mr. BEADLE, a store detective 

Horace Faumouts, a floorwalker 

Guapys WorRTHING, a poor but honest 

shop girl 

Mrs. Evia GANT, a society matron 

Jack, Mrs. Gant’s foster son 

True: At the turn of the Century. 

Serrina: The notion counter at Gant’s 
Department Store. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. Offstage, 
eight dismal clanks of a store clock 
indicate the hour. Mixx, a stock boy, 
enters from right, lackadaisically push- 
ing a broom. 

Mike: Here it is, eight o’clock in the 
mornin’ at Gant’s Department Store, 
an’ eight o’clock this mornin’ is jest 
like eight o’clock every mornin’, an’ 
I’m the first person in the store. 
(Leans on broom) I work harder 
around here than anybody else. I’m 
the last person to go home at night. 
Work, work, work! (Yawns) I can 
tell you, for Mike the stock boy, 
life’s no bed of roses! (Parry, a 
cash girl, enters from left, hurrying 
past MIKE) 

Patry: Ohh! I’m late! I’m late! I’m 
late! (Parry knocks Mrixr’s broom 
out from under him. M1xe falls with 
a thud. Parry turns.) I’m real sorry, 
Mike. (Parry picks up the broom, 
sets it carefully against the counter, 
and hurries out right, leaving Mike 
still on the floor.) 


Mike (Lifting himself to one elbow): 
That’s Patty, the cash girl. Lots 
of vim an’ vigor, but not much up- 
stairs, (Taps forehead) if you know 
what I mean. (Rises, starts to sweep) 
Oh, Patty’s all right, you under- 
stand. Heart of gold, an’ all that — 
(Mr. BEap.e, a stout store detective 
charges in from left, huffing and 
puffing) 

Mr. Beapue: Obh! I’m late! I’m late! 
I’m late! (Mr. Beapie knocks 
MrKke’s broom out from under him. 
M1ks falls again. Mr. BEADLE turns.) 
Oh, Mike, I’m very sorry — sorry, 
indeed. (He leans the broom against 
the counter, rushes out right, mutter- 
ing, in worried tones.) Late! Late! 
Late! 

MiKE (Propping himself on the other 
elbow): That’s Mr. Beadle, the store 
detective. He can’t tell a pickpocket 
from a shoplifter, an’ he wouldn’t 
know how to arrest a crook if he 
saw one. (Rises) Heart of gold, 
though. But not much up here. 
(Taps forehead) Come to think of it, 
I’m about the only brainy one 
around this joint! (Leans on broom, 
yawns. Horace Fatmoutn, a floor- 
walker, faultlessly attired, stalks in 
from left. He pauses, strokes his 
heavy black mustache, and glares at 
MIKE.) 

Fatmovutu: Good morning, Michael! 

Mik (Jumping): Eep! Mr. Falmouth! 
(Starts sweeping, vigorously) 

Fatmoutu: I’m glad to see that you 





know how to apply yourself, Michael, 
I shouldn’t like to give a bad report 
of you to Mrs. Gant. (He prowls 
along the counter, looking for dust, 
examining the stock, etc.) 

Mike (Aside): That’s Horace Fal- 
mouth. He’s the floorwalker here at 
Gant’s. Mister Horace Falmouth to 
all of us common people. But I got 
a better name for the likes of him! 

Fatmoutu: Get busy, Mike! 

Mike (Hustling the broom): Yes, sir! 
Yes, sir! 

Faumoutu (Consulting a large gold 
watch): Late again! 

Mike: No, sir! No, sir! I’ve been here 
for hours! 

Faumoutu: Not you, you idiot! 

Mike: Not me? 
plexed) Then who? 

Fatmouts: You know very well that 
I refer to the shop girl who presides 
at this notion counter. 

Mike: Yup. I had a notion 

FALMOUTH: Quiet! 

Mike (Fingers on lips): Shh! 

Fatmoutui: Gladys Worthing has been 
late every morning this week! 

Mike: I guess you’re right, Mr. Fal- 
mouth. 

Fatmoutu: | am always right! 

Mixke: Yes, sir! Yes, sir! 

Fatmoutu: I shall report that young 
lady to Mrs. Gant. 

Mike: Aw, gee, Horace, don’t do that! 

Fatmoutu: What did you say? 

Mike: I mean — please don’t do that, 
Mister Falmouth. 

Fatmouts: That’s better. I shall have 
respect from my inferiors! 

Mike: Oh, yes, yes, indeed, sir! 
(Aside) His inferiors! If you want 
my opinion, the very lowest bum on 


(Looks around, per- 


the Bowery stands head an’ 
shoulders above Horace Falmouth! 
(To Fatmoutu) Oh, Mr. Falmouth, 
please don’t report Gladys for bein’ 
late. That girl has a mighty hard 
time in life as it is. 

Fatmoutu: Tardiness is inexcusable. 

Mike: But Mr. Falmouth, Gladys lives 
a long way from the store, an’ her 
wages are very small, an’ she’s got 
to walk every step of the way to 
work, an’ mostly it’s all up hill. 
Mr. Falmouth, sometimes that poor 
girl jest can’t help bein’ late! 

FatmoutTs: Enough of your lip! Get 
on with your work, Mike! /’ll tend 
to Miss Worthing. 

Mike: Yes, sir! Yes, sir! (Goes out 
right, sweeping) Oh, it’s a black day 
at Gant’s, an’ that’s for sure! 
(FaLMoutTsH stares after Mike for a 
moment, then he looks off left. He 
consults his watch again.) 

Fatmouts (Aside): It’s a lucky thing 
for me that Gladys Worthing is late! 
And every time I can discover that 
wretched girl in a defection of any 
sort in this department store, I 
mean to make the most of it! (Looks 
around, sneering) Gant’s Depart- 
ment Store, indeed! The day will 
soon come when all of this will be- 
long to me! (He laughs, rubbing his 
hands together.) 1 already have old 
lady Gant wrapped around my little 
finger! She believes in me — the 
silly old fool! And before she knows 
it, I'll get this store away from her. 
By hook or by crook, I'll get this 
store for my very own! (Laughs 
wickedly) Nothing can stand in my 
way! Mrs. Gant is already in my 
power, and as for her foster son 





Jack — he’s a wastrel and a spend- 
thrift! I think I have poisoned Mrs. 
Gant’s mind against him! Jack will 
soon find himself in the stock room, 
where he belongs! No one can stop 
me! (Recoils) Except — alas — one 
person ! (Clenches fists) Gladys 
Worthing! (Looks off left) And here 
she comes! (GLApDys hurries on. 
FaLmouTta consults his watch, glares 
at her. Guapys stops, facing Fat- 
MoUTH, trembling.) Well, Miss 
Worthing! 

Guapys: Oh, Mr. Falmouth! 

FaLtmouta: Late again! 

Guapys: Oh, sir, I am afraid you’re 
right. 

Fatmoutu: I am always right! 

Guapys: Please forgive me. 

FaLmoutu: It seems to me, young lady, 
that you are forever asking me to 
forgive you. Late every day this 
week! What’s your excuse this 
time? 

Guapys: I have no excuse, sir. 

Fatmouta: I thought as much! (A side) 
She’s one of those fools who thinks 
that honesty is the best policy! 
(Laughs wickedly, turns to Guapys) 
No excuse, eh? 

Guapys: No, sir, it’s just that my poor 
little room is so far from the store, 
and I have to walk — nay, run! — 
to get here on time even though I 
arise at crack of dawn. It’s up hill 
all the way, Mr. Falmouth, and the 
streets are crowded with trams and 
wagons and — 

FatmouTu: Hush! 


This begins to 
sound like an excuse! 

Guapys: Oh, no, sir! 

FaLmoutu: Remove your hat, girl, and 
get to work! 
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Guapys: Yes, sir! 
right) 

Fatmouts (Aside): Little does Gladys 
Worthing know what J know! She 
is the rightful heir to the Gant 
millions and to this emporium, for 
Gladys is the long-lost daughter of 
Mrs. Ella Gant! (Looks around, 
darkly) But Mrs. Gant must never 
know the truth — for if she did, I’d 
be ruined! (Clutches his brow) 
Ruined! (Staggers a bit) Ruined! 
Ruined! (Parry dashes in from right, 
wearing a cash apron which contains 
pockets full of coins and bills. She 
observes FALMOUTH reeling.) 

Patry: What’s the matter with you? 
Got the bends? 

Fatmoutu (Quickly recovering): Mind 
your manners, miss! 

Patry: I’m no miss! I’m Patty the 
cash girl! (Darts out, left, calling) 
Cash! Cash! Cash! 

Fautmoutu: Insolent creature! When 
I take over this store, I’ll get rid 
of her! (Guapys returns from right, 
moves behind counter) 

Fatmoutu: Aha! Finally in your place, 
Miss Worthing? 

Guapys: Yes, sir. 

Fatmoutu: There'll be no lunch hour 
for you today, Miss Worthing. 

Guapys: Oh, Mr. Falmouth — 

Fatmoutu (Silences her with a gesture) : 
My word is law! 

Guapys: But Mr. Falmouth — 

Fatmoutu: Get to work, girl! 
range your notions! 

Guapys (As her hands fly helplessly over 
the stock): Oh, Mr. Falmouth, I fear 
that if you allow me no time for 
lunch today that I shall collapse at 
this very counter! 


(She hurries out, 


Ar- 





Fatmoutuo (Sneering): Nothing as 
dramatic as that, I trust. 

Guapys: I ate no breakfast, sir, for 
fear of being late. 

Fatmovurtu: Your problems are not my 
problems, Miss Worthing. 

Guapys: If I am not able to have at 
least one tiny bun, and perhaps a 
sip of fresh milk at noon, I am so 
afraid that I — (Grips counter) that 
I — (Weaving from side to side) Oh, 
dear! Oh — dear! (She falls behind 
the counter with a thud.) 

FatmoutTu: Hmm. Very interesting. 
Methinks that this young lady ate 
no dinner last night, and perhaps no 
lunch yesterday. That’s my guess. 

Guapys (Rising, suddenly): You are 
right, Mr. Falmouth. 

Fatmoutn: I am always right! 

Guapys: Yes, sir. (She drops from 
sight with another thud.) 

Fatmoutu: This will never do — 
fainting on company time! (Starts 
behind counter, but pauses to look off 
left) Egad! Who comes thither? 
Why — ’tis Mrs. Gant herself! 
(Snarls) And that no-good foster 
son of hers! (Mrs. GAnt enters from 
left followed by Jack, a bored dandy.) 

Mrs. Gant: Good morning, Mr. Fal- 
mouth. 

Fatmourts (Bowing, almost to the floor): 
Your servant, Mrs. Gant. (Bows to 
Jack) Top of the morning to you, 
sir. (Aside) The young puppy. 
(Grits his teeth) 

Jack (Stifling a yawn): Mornin’, 
Horace. Mater, I do wish you’d 
give me a farthing or two. I must 
visit my tailor, y’ know. I simply 


haven’t a decent rag to my back. - 


Mrs. Gant: Now, Jack, you promised 


you’d come to the store with me 
today, and begin to learn the ropes. 

Fatmoutu (Aside): If he ever learns 
the ropes, I am undone! 

Jack: Dear mater, I do wish you 
wouldn’t use such vulgar expressions! 
“Learn the ropes!’ No one of 
quality speaks like that. 

Mrs. Gant: Then more’s the pity! - 
Besides, I am plain Ella Gant. I’m 
a shopkeeper’s widow, Jack — and 
you are a shopkeeper’s foster son. 
Rid yourself of false pride, Jack. 
True quality is in the honest heart! 

Jack (Bored): Yes, mater. Now, how 
about some cash? 

Parry (Leaping in from left): Cash! 
Cash! Cash! Did I hear somebody 
call for cash? I’m Patty the cash 


girl, and I’m here with cash! 
Jack: Splendid! (Jack helps himself to 
considerable cash from the pockets in 


Patry’s apron.) 

Parry (Objecting): Hey! (FaLMouTH 
silences her with a gesture.) 

Jack (Pocketing the cash): What a very 
thoughtful service. Your idea, 
Horace? (Smiles at Parry) Thank 
you, miss. (Starts out, left) Ta, ta, 
mater. See you at tea time! (Goes) 

Parry: Why that bum took almost all 
my cash! (Looks around) Say, 
where’s Gladys? I saw her hangin’ 
up her hat, but I don’t see her now. 
Where’s Gladys, Mr. Foul — er — 
Mr. Falmouth? 

Fatmoutu: Get on with your business, 
girl! 

Patry: Can’t get on with my business 
till 1 get more cash. (Hurrying out, 
right) Need cash! Need cash! Need 


cash! 





Mrs. Gant (Turning to the counter): 
Ah, yes! The notion counter. I 
must have a notion or two. (She 
puts her purse on the counter, examines 
the stock.) 

Fatmouta (Aside): The old lady must 
not see Gladys! What if she recog- 
nized the girl as her long-lost 
daughter who was stolen by gypsies 
years ago! (Goes to Mrs. Gant) 
Dear lady, do come into my office. 
There you can sit in a comfortable 
chair, and we shall bring the stock 
for your approval. 

Mrs. Gant: Nonsense, Mr. Falmouth. 
I enjoy poking around the store. 
(She moves along the counter.) 

Fatmoutu (Aside, biting his nails): 
Drat! (He turns, sees Mrs. GANnt’s 
purse on the counter) Aha! 

Mrs. Gant: Did you say something, 
Mr. Falmouth? 

Fatmoutu: No, dear lady. 
cough. (Taps his chest) 
complaint, alas. 

Mrs. Gant: You must take care of 
yourself, sir. I am eager for all my 
employees to be in the best of 
health. Their welfare is my constant 
concern, Mr. Falmouth. Tell me, 
is there no salesgirl at this counter? 

Fatmoutu (Stepping behind counter): 
I shall serve you, ma’am! 

Mrs. Gant (Picks up an article, study- 
ing it): Well, I had thought... 

FatmoutuH: Yes, ma’am? 

Mrs. Gant (Puts the article down): On 
the other hand, I think I see some- 
thing over here. (She goes out, right. 
Fatmoutn seizes the purse Mrs. 
Gant has left on the counter. He 
stuffs the purse under the counter, and 
follows Mrs. Gant off right. GLADYS 


A slight 
An old 


commences to moan behind the counter. 
MIKE and Patty hurry in from op- 
posite sides of the stage, looking back 
over their respective shoulders. They 
collide, center, and fall flat. Mrxe 
helps Parry to her feet.) 

Parry: Where’s Gladys? 

Mike: I don’t know. 

Party: I don’t like the looks of this! 

Mike: Why not? 

Party: I think that old Foulmouth is 
up to something! (GLADYS groans. 
Mike and Parry rush behind the 
counter, from opposite ends.) Gladys! 

Mike: Golly! (They help Guapys to 
her feet.) 

Guapys (Weakly): Where — am — I? 

Patry: Gee, the poor kid must have 
fainted. 

Mrxe: She’s weak as a cat. 

Guapys (Wavering): Food — food. 

Parry: She’s hungry! 

Mike: That’s funny — it’s not even 
noon! 

Patry: You got something to eat? 

Mrxe: Maybe. Let’s see. (Rummages 
in his pockets, and brings out a plug 
of tobacco.) 

Patry (Seizing the tobacco): Give me 
that! 

Mike: Hey, wait! 
terbacco! 

Patry: Mike! You don’t — chaw? 

Mike: Heck, no. I jest keep that in 
my pocket to discourage moths! 
(Takes back the tobacco) 

Parry: Well, I’d never marry a man 
who chawed! 

Mike: Best reason I ever heard for 
takin’ up chawin’! (Pretends he is 
going to bite into the tobacco) 

Parry: Stop your foolin’! Gladys needs 
food! 


That’s chawing 





Guiapys (Weakly): Food — food. 

Mike (Finding a square of chocolate 
in his pocket): Here’s some choco- 
late. Mighty good for energy! 

Patry (Takes the chocolate from M1xe, 
gives it to Guapys): Eat this, dearie. 

Guapys (Weakly): Just a nibble. (She 
gulps the whole square, chewing vigor- 
ously.) 

Mike: Just a nibble? She nibbles like 
a beaver! 

Patry (To Guapys): Feel better? 

Guiapys: Yes — yes, I do. 

Patry: What happened? 

Guapys: I fear I fainted. 

Mike: No breakfast? (Guapys shakes 
her head.) 

Patry: No supper last night? (GLapys 
shakes her head.) I thought so! Why 
not? 

Guapys: I gave my supper money to 
a poor old lady who had lost her 
way in the city streets. 

Mike (Aside): I don’t know what other 
folks may think, but for my money, 
this here Gladys is true blue! 

Patty: Oh, stop your horsin’, Mike, 
and let’s help Gladys to the lounge. 
You’ve got to rest a little, dearie. 

Guapys (As they lead her out, left): 
But what will Mr. Falmouth say? 

Patry: Don’t you worry about him. 

Mike: He’d better not say a word! 
If he says a single word, I’ll — I’ll — 

Parry: You'll what? 

Mike: I won’t listen to him! (They 
exit, left. Mr. Brave clumps in 
from right. He picks his teeth with a 
toothpick. He looks right, then left.) 

Mr. Brave: Not much crime around 
here today. None at all, I’m glad to 
say. (Stretches) Well, guess I’ll 
mosey down to the boiler room an’ 
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have me a little ol’ nap. Beadle, my 
boy, you got yourself a cushy job at 
last! (Goes out left. FaLMOouTH enters 
from right with Mrs. Gant.) 

Mrs. Gant (Distressed): Oh, how 
stupid of me! What a foolish thing 
to do! 

FaLmMouTu: Be calm, dear lady. 

Mrs. Gant: But I know I had my 
purse in my hand just a moment ago. 

FatmoutH: I shall find it, ma’am, 
never fear! 

Mrs. Gant: But where? Where? Oh, 
dear! It isn’t the loss of the seven 
thousand dollars in cash that I 
always carry in my purse that wor- 
ries me — 

Fatmouta (Aside, gulping) : A Croesus! 
A female Midas! (7’o Mrs. Gant) 
Now then, it seems to me that you 
had the purse when you paused here 
at the notion counter. 

Mrs. Gant:' I did! I did! Oh, Mr. 
Falmouth, I beg of you to help me 
find it! You don’t understand its 
value to me. 

FatmoutH (Aside): Seven thousand 
dollars! I can understand that! 

Mrs. Gant: It’s the keepsake, the 
treasure, the heirloom, the darling 
little golden locket in my purse that 
I must not — dare not lose! (Begins 
to weep) Oh, Mr. Falmouth! 
(Patry and Mike enter left, as 
Fatmouta is about to put his arm 
around Mrs. GANT.) 

Fatmouts: What are you two doing 
here? 

Mike: Jest passin’ through. 

Fatmoutu: Well, get on about your 
business! No loafing on company 
time! 

Mrs. Gant (Overcome): My purse! 





My purse! (She reels. Parry and 
MIKE rush to support her, one at each 
elbow.) 

Parry: Gee, ma’am, did somebody 
cop your purse? 

Mrs. Gant: It’s gone! Gone! 

FatmoutH: Mrs. Gant, if we do not 
find your purse within two minutes, 
I shall order the front doors locked 
and have Mr. Beadle search every 
person in this store! 

Parry: Ol’ Beadle better not lay his 
hands on me! 

Mike: Don’t you worry, Patty, Ill 
protect you! 

Mrs. Gant: Find the purse! 

FatmMoutTH: Now, let me see. You 
paused first at this counter to ex- 
amine the notions. 

Mrs. Gant: Yes, yes. 

FatmoutH: You moved along the 
counter — so! (He demonstrates.) 

Mrs. GANT: Yes, yes. 

FatmMoutTH: Then we went 
next department. 

Mrs. Gant: Yes, yes. 

Mike (Aside): Aw, come on, ma’am, 
give the bum a diff’rent answer: for 
a change! 

Fatmoutu: Now, I don’t recall that 
you had your purse — over there. 
(Points off right) 

Mrs. GANT: No, no 

Mike (Aside): That’s the ticket! 

Fatmoutu: Therefore, my deductions 
lead me to believe that you left the 
purse — right about here! (Slaps 
counter) Now, where could it be? 
(Rummages in the stock) 

Mrs. Gant (Faintly, as Parry and 
MIKE support her): Oh, the locket! 
The dear little locket! (Parry and 
Mixer exchange glances.) 


into the 


Parry (To Mixer): Maybe she’s gone 
off her rocker! (Mike nods. Fat- 
MOUTH moves behind the counter. He 
spies the purse. 

Fatmoutn: Aha!! 

Parry (Ducking): He’s been hit by 
lightnin’! 

Mike: No such luck! 

Fatmoutu: Lureka!! 

Mike: Nobody here by that name. 

Fautmouta (Seizing the purse): Here it 
is! (He holds it high.) 

Mrs. Gant (Jubilant): My purse! 
You found it! (She reaches for it.) 

FatmoutTa (Coming forward): One 
moment, please. We must investi- 
gate this matter. I have found the 
purse behind the counter of Gladys 
Worthing. All of you are witnesses 
to that fact. This can mean only 
one thing! Gladys Worthing stole 
your purse when your back was 
turned, Mrs. Gant! 

Mrs. Gant: Who is Gladys Worthing? 

FaLmoutu: She is a wretched shop 
girl, soon to cool her heels in jail! 

Parry: Gladys ain’t no wretch! She’s 
the dearest 

Mikes: The sweetest 

Parry: The goodest — 

FaLmMoura: Silence! Mike, go get Mr. 
Beadle. ‘Tell him to arrest Gladys 
Worthing for stealing Mrs. Gant’s 
purse. 

Mrs. GAnt: But are we sure that she 

FaLtmoutTH (Bowing to Mrs. Gant): 
Madam, permit me. (70 Mike) 
Tell Beadle to take Gladys to the 
nearest precinct house. I shall lodge 
formal charges within the hour. 
(Roars) Well, do as I say! 

Mike (Reluctantly): Yes, sir. 
out, left) 


He reacts violently.) 


Goes 





Fatmouts: Patty, go find Gladys. 
Make sure that she does not escape 
before she is arrested. (Parry starts 
out, her head bowed, sorrowfully.) 
Remember! I shall hold you per- 
sonally responsible for Gladys until 
she is arrested! 

Patty (Aside, as she goes): Not only a 
Foulmouth, but a black heart! Oh, 
woe, woe, woe! (Ezit left) 

Fautmoutn (Returning the purse to 
Mrs. Gant): And here, dear lady, 
is your property. 

Mrs. Gant (Looking inside the purse): 
Ah, ’tis safe! The little golden locket 
is safe! 

Faumouts (Peering eagerly over Mrs. 
GaNntT’s shoulder): And the seven 
thousand dollars? 

Mrs. Gant: Oh, I guess that’s all here. 

Fautmoutu: You guess! (Aside) Her 


indifference to large sums of money 


astounds me! 

Mrs. Gant: Now that my purse is 
safely returned, I don’t think that 
charges should be pressed against 
that poor girl. Have her released, 
Falmouth. This instant! Do you 
hear? 

Fatmoutu (Aside): Released? That 
will ruin all my plans! This is my 
one opportunity to dispose of Gladys 
Worthing forever! And now the old 
lady seeks to spoil my chances. 
What to do? (Bites his nails) What 
to do? (Jack returns from left) 

Jack: Mater, dear, I need a few quid 
more. I found some very nice boots 
to go with the suit I ordered. I say, 
has there been some excitement here- 
abouts? 

Faumouts (Laughing to cover a sneer): 
Not much, Mr. Jack. I apprehended 
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a miserable shop girl who attempted 
to steal your mother’s purse. No 
excitement. Just Horace Falmouth, 
on the job — as usual! 

Jack: I ran into Beadle at the front 
door, escorting the poor girl to jail, 
mater. I told him to release her. 

Fatmoutu: You what!! 

Jack: She doesn’t look like a criminal. 

Fatmouts (Rushes at Jack furiously): 
You fool! You crazy idiot! 

Jack: I say, you’re mighty redundant 
today, old man. 

Fatmoutu (Recovering): Sorry, sir. 
(Aside) What now? What move will 
save the day? (Bites his nails. 
Guapys rushes in from left, followed 
by Beapie, Parry, Mike. Guapys 
flings herself at Mrs. GAnt’s feet.) 

Guapys: Oh, ma’am, it is not true! 

Fatmouts (Aside): Curses! The jig is 
up! Faumouts starts out, but Jack 
puts an arm around his shoulder, pre- 
tending to restrain him, affection- 
ately.) 

Mrs. Gant (7'0 Guapys): Now what’s 
all this? Get up, girl! 

Guapys (Sobbing): I did not steal your 
purse! It is true that I fainted on 
company time, and for that in- 
fraction I beg of Mr. Falmouth to 
deduct a suitable amount from my 
wages. But to steal a purse — that 
I could never do! (Sobs) 

Mrs. Gant: Get up, dear child. Let 
me dry your tears. (Parry helps 
Guapys to her feet. Mrs. Gant 
looks in her purse for a handkerchief.) 

Beane: If nobody don’t want nobody 
arrested, can I go back to the boiler 
room and — er — look for prowlers? 

Jack (His arm still around FatmMouts): 
Be patient, Beadle. We may yet 





find work for you. (He smiles, 
batting his eyes at Fatmoutu.) Eh, 
Falmouth? (Fautmouts glares at 
Jack. Mrs. Gant removes a hand- 
kerchief from her purse. <A _ small 
golden locket falls to the floor. Guapys 
stoops to retrieve it.) 

Mrs. Gant: How clumsy of me! 

Guapys (Staring at the locket): Why — 
why — this little locket is exactly 
like my own! 

Fatmouts (Aside): Curse those care- 
less gypsies! 

Mrs. Gant (70 Guapys): What did 
you say, my dear? 

Guapys: The locket that fell from 
your purse, ma’am — it matches the 
one I wear around my neck. See — 
(She shows Mrs. Gant the locket she 
wears. Mrs. Gant reels. MIKE 


catches her.) 
Mrs. Gant: Sweet angels of mercy! 


Fatmoutu (Breaking away from Jack, 
rushes at GLADYS): Away with you! 
Thief! Miscreant! Beadle, do your 
duty! Arrest this girl! She has 
stolen Mrs. Gant’s purse! I found 
the evidence! I have witnesses! I 
demand that she be punished for the 
evil creature that she is! 

Guapys: You would not dare insult 
me, sir, if Jack were only here! 

Jack (Striding forward): 1 know not 
what Jack you may mean, fair lady, 
but this Jack is here! 

Fatmouta (Brushing Jack aside): 
Keep out of this, you fool! (He 
starts to strangle GLapys. The women 
scream. ) 

Guapys (Choking): Unhand me, villain! 

Jack: Time for action! Horace Fal- 
mouth —on your guard! (Jack 
spins FALMOUTH around, and punches 


him on the chin. Faumoutu collapses 
into BEADLE’s arms.) 

Jack (Dusting his hands): Beadle, hold 
the quarry fast! (7’o Mrs. Gant) 
Mater, let me pull together the loose 
ends of this puzzle. 

Mrs. Gant: Pray do, dear boy. 

Jack: For some time I have been sus- 
picious of yonder gent. (Points to 
Fatmouts) I discovered a nefarious 
plan of his, mater, to take over this 
store, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Mike: I’m the stock boy around here! 
He’ll answer to me! (He assumes a 
fighting stance.) 

Jack: I also perceived that Falmouth 
was engaged in a campaign to per- 
secute poor Miss Worthing. I 
wondered how any man could harass 
one so fair! (Bows low to Guapys) 

Guapys (Averting her eyes): Why, 
thank you, sir. 

Jack: ’Tis nothing. I noted the locket 
’round Miss Worthing’s neck, mater, 
and saw that it was identical with 
the locket you have always carried. 
A smal] amount of research in the 
gypsy encampment by the Old 
Bridge revealed all. Mater, this 
girl is your long-lost daughter! 

Mrs. Gant (Extending her arms to 
Guapys): My darling! 

Giapys (Rushing into Mrs. GAnt’s 
arms): My own dear mother! 

Parry (Stifling a tear): What a picture! 

Jack: As for yonder article — (Points 
at FaLmoutsn) It was he, dear mater, 
who placed your purse behind Miss 
Worthing’s counter. 

Fatmoutu: You'll have to prove that! 

Jack: I saw you with my own eyes! 

FaLtmoutTH: You weren’t anywhere 
around! 





Jack: What a simpleton you are! Do Mrs. Gant: My son! My precious 
you suppose I went to my tailor’s? son! 
Nay, Falmouth. I hid myself behind Jack: Your foster son, mater. And 
that marble pillar. I saw it all! fortunately so. (Taps his chest) For 
Now, Beadle, do your duty! here beats a heart that yearns for 

Fatmoutu: You'll pay for this! the love of dear Gladys! 

Seen: t denké it. Faumouts (A last gasp): Curses! 

Mrs. Gant (Beaming): Well, what do 
you say, Gladys? 

yLADYS: I am overcome, yet somehow 

Fi sain hoe: becute!. (Zhe seem I knew that things would come right 


; : in the end! (Goes to Jack) Now I 
scream. Jack simply extends his foot wees 
: . see that the ways of Providence are 
and trips Faumouta, who falls flat merciful, that the long road has a 
on his face. Jack places his foot on . B 


: 4 turning, that darkness pales when 
Fautmoutn’s back, and folds his arms g, P 
. comes the dawn, that — 
across his chest.) 


Jack (Impatiently): Gladys — 
Guapys: Yes, dear Jack? 
Mike: That’s our Jackie! That’s our Jack: What about us? 

champ! Guapys: Jack! My hero! (She em- 
BEADLE: Couldn’t have done better braces him. Tableau.) 

myself. (Picks his teeth) THE END 


Fatmoutu: I'll show you! (He breaks 
free from BEADLE, draws a knife, and 
rushes at Guapys) If nothing else, 


Parry: Hooray! 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Sxop Girw’s Revence 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. _ 

Costumes: Dress typical of the end of the gay 
nineties. Falmouth should be dressed with 
perfection in every detail. He might wear 
a swallow-tail morning coat, and certainly 
a boutonniere. Mrs. Gant can be elegantly 
over-dressed with all the extreme trimmings 
of high-society — plumes, feathers, etc. 
She carries a large purse. Jack’s clothes 
should be very sporty. The shop employees 
are a little shabby — the girls may wear 
Gibson-girl blouses and skirts. Gladys must 
wear a small gold locket. 

Properties: Broom, gold watch, cash apron, 
yurse, a plug of tobacco, a square of choco- 
ate, toothpick, handkerchief, small gold 
locket like the one Gladys wears. 

Setting: The main floor of a department store 
at the turn of the century. There is a 
wooden counter with all sorts of notions 
on it, and on shelves behind it. There 
must be space behind the counter. Exits 
are at left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Father of the Year 


by Juliet Garver 


Characters 
Moruer, Mrs. Carter 
Faruer, Mr. Carter 
Suzin ] 


their teen-age daughters 


MYRNA 
ANNETTE 
REPORTER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

SALESWOMAN 

Mrs. HENDERSON 

Mrs. BEVERLY 

Mrs. VAN ALTMAN 

Sertine: The Carter living room. 

At Rise: Faruer is sitting at a desk, 
armed with checkbook and pen, glaring 
at a pile of bills. Suzi is sitting in 
an armchair, busy with a notebook, 
textbook and pencil. She alternately 
chews and puts the pencil behind her 
ear, reporter fashion. Moruer is 
sitting on the couch, hemming a dress. 

Suzie (Looking up from book): Did 
you know that January was added 
to the calendar about 700 B.C. by 
Numa Pompilius? 

Farner (Not looking up from his stack 
of bills): Uh huh . . . known that 
ever since I was knee high. 

Moruer (Smiling): John .. . 

Suzie (Defensively): This is a very 
interesting book. 

Moruer: I’m sure it is. 

Suzin: We have to write a composition 
for English . . . about what the 
New Year means to me. 

Faruer: I know what it means to me, 
all right . . . bills and more bills. 
(Goes on writing checks) 


Moruer: That’s a hard subject to 
write about, Suzie. What does the 
New Year mean to you? 

Suzie: I don’t know. I’m going to be 
sixteen. I want to have a big party. 

Fatuer: More bills. 

Moruer ([gnoring him): A new year 
is a new start. 

Suzie (Enthusiastically): Yes, I think 
we should all make New Year’s 
resolutions. 

FatHEeR (Looks up from his check 
writing): First one I’m going to 
make . . . no more dresses for my 
three daughters for the next six 
months. (Looks closely at a bill) 
What is_ this? Pink cashmere 
sweater, $22.95. There must be 
some mistake. /’ve got an old brown. 
sweater upstairs. 

Suzie: With holes in the elbows. 

Farner: Well, I’ve had it nine years 
and it cost only $3.95 to begin with. 

Suzie: You sure got your money’s 
worth out of it, Father. 

FatuEr: I’m going to write the store a 
letter about this. No sweater could 
possibly cost that much. 

Moruer (Timidly): But it did. 

Faruer: What? 

Suzie: It had pearls on it. 

Fatruer: It should have had a collar 
made of dollar bills. 

Moruer: I bought it for Suzie for 
Christmas, remember? You said I 
could. 

Fatuer: Must have been 
moment. 
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Suz: Father, I think you should 
make a New Year’s resolution not 
to grumble about money. In fact, 
you grum le all the time. 

Fatuer: I ress I have a perfect right 
to grumble. 

Moruer: Of course... but... well... 
you know it costs a lot to dress 
three teen-age daughters. 

Farner: A lot? That’s putting it 
mildly. 

Suze: I’m going to put you down. 
(Writes) Father . . . no grumbling. 

Fatuer (Snorts): Huh! 

Moruer: John, you know you like 
your girls to look nice. 

Fatruer: That’s what you keep telling 
me. (Shakes his head) What a 


racket. (Resumes check writing) 
Suzie: You’re breaking your New 
Year’s resolution already. 
FatHer: Who me? I didn’t make any. 


Suzie: I’ve got you down for one... 
no grumbling. 

FatHer: Oh that. (Looks up) Say, 
I’ve got one for you. How about 
limiting your telephone calls to five 
minutes? 

Suzie: Well, I don’t know. 

FatueEr: This telephone is busier than 
a department store the day before 
Christmas. Nobody can ever get 
the line. 

Suzie: All right. 
phone calls. 
an apple.) 

Faruer: I think I’m going to like this 
resolution business. 

Myrna: Are you going into a new 
business? 

Farner: I ought to... the way money 
disappears around here. 

Myrna: Oh, who cares about money? 


I’ll limit my tele- 
(Myrna enters, eating 
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Suzie: You just care about food. 

Myrna: Mm hm. 

Suzie (Accusingly): You’re getting fat. 

Myrna: I am not. (Waves the apple) 
And apples are not fattening. 

Suzie: I have a New Year’s resolution 
for you... go on a diet. 

Myrna: Do I have to? 

Suzie: Do you want to grow up and 
have a figure like a barrel? 

Myrna: No, but... 

Suzie (Writes it down): Myrna . 
diet. 

Myrna: Now I'll think about food 
more than ever. I had the nicest 
dream last night ... a big, juicy 
steak smothered in onions, medium 
rare... 

Fatuer: Ninety-eight cents a pound. 

Moruer: John! 

Fatuer: Why can’t she dream of 
something cheaper? Like lemonade 
or iced tea? 

Myrna: But that’s mostly water. 

Fatuer: That’s the idea. 

Moruer: Suzie, do you have a resolu- 
tion for me? 

Suzie: No, I don’t think so. I’ll think 
of something, though. 

MorueEr (Gels up, putting sewing down): 
I have to see about lunch. That’s 
what I don’t like about Saturdays. 
I’m always cooking. (She exits.) 

Suzie: You see, Father, you should 
take her out to lunch sometime. 

Faruer: You girls certainly have a lot 
of ideas. (Phone rings) Don’t for- 
get, Suzie . . . five minutes. 

Suzie (Goes to phone): All right. (Picks 
up phone) Hello? Oh hi, Annette. 

Farner (Perks up): I wonder what 
she’s up to. 

Suze: Uh huh... yeah, wait a minute, 





I'll ask. (TJ'urns to Faruer) An- 
nette’s downtown. 

FatuHer (Bellows): I know Annette’s 
downtown. — 

Suzie: She saw the dreamiest skirt. 

FatuHEeR: She can come home and 
dream about it all night long. 

Suzie: She wants to buy it. It’s only 
$10.95. 

FatuHer: Only. 

Suzie (Into phone): Uh, Annette... 
I think you’d better forget about it. 
Uh, Father’s not in the mood today. 
Well, I can’t help it. Don’t blame 
. . . (She looks at phone, then hangs 
up) She hung up on me. Boy, was 
she mad. 

Fatuer: Well that doesn’t cost any- 
thing. 

Suzie: I wish I had a father who had 
a generous soul. 

Fatuer: Nothing wrong with my soul. 
It’s in A-1 condition. 

Suzie: I’m going out and get a job. 

Myrna: Selling newspapers. 

Fatuer: I’m not raising any violent 
objections. (Raises voice) Go ahead! 

Myrna: Think I’ll run out to the 
kitchén to help Mother. (Starts 
to exit) 

Suzie: Help yourself, you mean. 
(Myrna throws her a look, then exits.) 
You won’t have to support her much 
longer. Soon she can be the fat 
lady in the circus. 

Farner: Think I'll go out to the 
kitchen, too. I’m getting hungry. 
After seeing all those bills this morn- 
ing, it’s a wonder I have any ap- 
petite at all. (He ezits.) 

Suzie (Shakes her head): This family 
. . . I don’t know how I ever got 
into it. (Phone rings. She goes 


over to it, answers) Hello? Yes... 
who? The Daily Herald? Yes... 
You what? Oh, I see. Oh, sure... 
sure... I’m just bowled over, that’s 
all. Yes... yes... I'll tell him. 
I’m sure it will be all right. Bye. 
(Hangs up quickly) Mom! Dad! 
Myrna! Come here! (They enter, 
looking puzzled.) 

Myrna: What happened? 

Fatuer: I think I heard the phone 
ring. 

Suzie: You’re right and you’ll never 
guess what happened. 

Moruer: Well, tell us! 

Myrna: Yeah, don’t keep us in sus- 
pense! 

Suzie: Father, maybe you’d better sit 
down. 

Fatuer: What for? 
sit down. 

Suzie: Father, the Daily Herald just 
called. 

Fatuer: But I paid them just last 
week, 

Suzie: No, no... it’s not that. 
Father, you’ve been chosen by the 
Daily Herald as the Father of the 
Year. 

FatrHer: What? 

Suzie: Mm hm .. . they just called, 
and they’re sending a reporter and 
a photographer right over. 

Fatuer: Here? Now? 

Myrna: You mean we can’t eat lunch? 

Suzie: Always thinking of your 
stomach. 

Fatuer: Yes, why can’t you think of 
... Suzie, did you say I was chosen 
as the Father of the Year? 

Moruer: Of course you were, and I 
think the Herald made a very wise 
choice. 


I don’t want to 





Suzie: But why did they pick you? 

Fatuer: What do you mean? (Pulls 
himself up) I’ve always tried to be 
an exemplary father. 

Myrna: Does that mean he pinches 
pennies? 

Faruer: Certainly not. It meansI.. . 
you know very well what it means. 

Suzie: I still want to know how they 
got your name. 

Fatruer: I didn’t mention it before. 
I’m a sort of modest fellow. 

Myrna: Oh, brother. 

Farurer: The Men’s Club chose me as 
their candidate for the best Father 
of 1955. And now, to start the New 
Year right, the Herald chose me as 
Father of the Year. 

Myrna: Such modesty . . . it’s gone to 
his head already. 

Farner: It did not! I can take fame 
and uh ... anything that comes 
along .. . take it in my stride. Be- 
sides, I’m not too sure I’m happy 
about the whole thing. 

Suzie: Oh, come now, Father. 

Fatruer: I have a hunch I’m not going 
to like some of the things that come 
with the title of Father of the Year. 

Morner: What do you mean, John? 

Fatuer: I think it’s going to end up 
costing me money. 

Moruer: But why? Why should it? 

Farner: I don’t know. I just hope 
I’m not going to be sorry . . . but 
I have a funny feeling in my bones. 

Myrna: The gloomy philosopher. 

Suzie: That reporter and photographer 
ought to be here any minute. 

Moruer: I'd better go upstairs and 
change my dress. 

Fatuer: No. I want the world to see 
us as we really are. 


Myrna: Oh, no! 

Fatuer (Ignoring her): Just a plain, 
ordinary, everyday American family. 

Myrna: I’d rather eat lunch. 

Suzie: You can eat lunch any day. 

Myrna: Except today. 

Suzie: Today we’re going to be on the 
front page of the Daily Herald .. . 
(Doorbell) Here they are. 

FarHer (With a wave of his hand): 
You answer the door, Suzie. Ill... 
uh . . . sit in my favorite chair. 
(Sits down, strikes a pose as SUZIE 
goes to the door) 

Reporter: We're from 
Herald. 

Suzie: Oh, come right in. We’re ex- 
pecting you. (She leads Reporter 
and PHOTOGRAPHER into room) I’m 
Suzanne Lee Carter. I’m a Junior 
at East High. I’m going to be six- 
teen in April. I like dancing, 
records .. . 

Farner (Clears his throat noisily): 
Ahem! 

Suzim: Oh .. . this is my father, John 
T. Carter. 

Farner (Very heavily): How do you 
do, young man. (Stands up, ac- 
knowledging presence of Puoto- 
GRAPHER) Young lady. (Sits down 
again) 

Suzie: My mother, Mrs. John T. 
Carter. 

Moruer (Smiling): This is an exciting 
day for us. 

Myrna: Yeah. 

Suzin: That’s my sister, Myrna Carter. 

Reporter: Now that we know every- 
body, how about a story and a few 
pictures? 

Suzie: We’d love to have our pictures 
taken. 
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PHoroGRAPHER: I'll get my camera 
ready ... (Takes it out of case, etc.) 
Reporter: Mr. Carter, you’ve been 
chosen by the Daily Herald as the 
How many 


Father of the Year. 
children do you have? 

Fatuer: Three. 

Suzie: All girls. 

Reporter: Where’s the other one? 

Faruer: She’s... uh... downtown 
shopping. 

Moruer: You know how girls are. 

Reporter: Mr. Carter, I’m sure our 
reading public would like to know 
some of your views. Do you give 
your girls a free hand when it comes 
to shopping? 

Fatuer: Well, uh... 

Reporter: Don’t forget, sir, yours is 
a great responsibility, being Father 
of the Year. 

Farner: I’m beginning to see that. 

Reporrer: Our readers will want to 
know what you think and how you 
deal with your family. 

Farner: Well Il... I think I feel like 
most fathers. I believe children need 
a certain amount of freedom. Why 
have them grow up in a free country 
if they can’t be free? 

Reporter: May I quote you on that? 

FarueEr: You certainly may. 

PHoroGRAPHER: Shall I shoot him in 
that chair? 

Myrna  (Emphatically): 
ahead. 

Suzie: She means she wants you to 
take his picture in that chair. 

Reporter: Oh . . . maybe we ought 
to have him read the paper or 
something. 

Suzie: Here’s today’s Daily Herald. 
(Hands it to him) 


Go right 
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Reporter: Thanks. You’re a big help. 

Suzie (Interested): You think so? 

PHOTOGRAPHER (Annoyed): C’mon, we 
don’t have all day. 

Reporter: Here... (Hands paper to 
FarHEeR) Pretend you’re reading it 
... there... that ought to be good. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Mm hm. . . (Snaps 
picture, flash bulb goes off) Should I 
take a family group now? 

Suzie: I think you should. 

Myrna: Yeah. He wouldn’t 
father without us. 

Reporrer: O.K. . . . family group. 
Mrs. Carter, you sit down. And 
Mr. Carter, you stand behind the 
chair for this one. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: One daughter on each 
side. (They group themselves as 
ANNE?TE walks in.) 

ANNETTE (Looking from one to the 
other): What’s going on here? 

Suzie: Annette doesn’t know the good 
news. 

Morner: Your father’s been chosen 
Father of the Year by the Daily 
Herald. 

ANNETTE: You're kidding. 

ReporTeR: You don’t seem to agree 
with the Herald’s choice, Miss uh .. . 

ANNETTE: I’m Annette. Annette 
Carter. 

Suzip: Sure she agrees. 

Myrna: She’s just floored. 

ANNETTE: I sure am. 

PHOTOGRAPHER: Would you stand over 
there, next to your father, please? 

ANNETTE (Shrugs): All right. (She 
goes.) 

PHOTOGRAPHER: That’s fine. (Takes 
picture, flash bulb goes off, then puts 
camera back in case) 

REPORTER: One more question, Mr. 
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Carter. We have a lot of data on 
you that your club sent in. 

Fatuer: I see. 

Reporter: Mr. Carter, what advice 
would you give to today’s parents? 

Farner: Welll. .. it’s hard to put it 
in words. 

Reporter: In your own words... 
just a sentence or two. 

Farner: A happy home is the most 
important thing there is. 

Suzie (Quickly): More important than 
money. 

Fatuer (Sighs): Yes . . 
portant than money. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Carter... 
thanks everybody . . . see you in 
the Herald. (Rerorter and Puoro- 
GRAPHER exit) 

Annette: I really ought to get that 
skirt now . . . after keeping so nice 
and quiet. 

Farner: What is this? Blackmail? 
In my own family? And this is 
probably just the beginning. 

Suzie: Don’t forget what you said, 
Father . . . about a happy family. 

Myrna: It’ll be in the Herald in 
black and white. 

Moruer: Girls, I think you should be 
proud of your father. It’s not every 
father who’s chosen Father of the 
Year. (Doorbell) I wonder who that 
ter 

Faruer: It can’t be anything good... 

Suzie: Did you ever see such a pessi- 
mist in all your life? 

Faruer: I’m not a pessimist. I just 
face reality. (Doorbell rings again) 
Will somebody go to the door? 

Annette: I'll go. (She goes to door) 
Hello? 

SaLeswoman: I’m from the Crumbly 
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Dog Biscuit Company. 

ANNETTE: Won’t you come in? (SALEs- 
WOMAN comes in, carrying a box) 
SALESWOMAN (Goes over to FaTHER): 
Are you John T. Carter, Father of 

the Year? 

Fatuer: Yes. 

SALESWOMAN: We just heard it on the 
radio. My company wants to give 
you a year’s free supply of dog bis- 
cuits. 

Myrna: But we don’t even have a dog. 

SALESWOMAN: We are also giving you 
a dog. 

Moruer: Oh, no! 

Sateswoman: A lovely, pedigreed, 
black cocker spaniel puppy, six 
weeks old. Of course, we’ll want to 
take a few pictures, Mr. Carter, of 
you and the dog. 

Myrna: And the dog biscuits. 

SaLEswomaNn: Of course. Our biscuits 
are the finest. Puppies just yap for 
Crumbly Dog Biscuits. 

Moruer: I’m sure they do. 

Farner: Thank you so much. I’m... 
overwhelmed by your company’s 
generosity. 

SaLeswoMan: Not at all. T’ll leave 
a sample box of dog biscuits here. 
Tomorrow, I’ll bring the puppy and 
twenty-five cases of dog biscuits . . . 
Crumbly Dog Biscuits. 

Fatuer: I can’t tell you what this 
means to me. 

Suzie: I’ll see you to the door. (Goes 
to the door with her) 

SALESWOMAN (Over her shoulder): See 
you tomorrow . . . (She ezits.) 

Suzie (Walking back into room): Now, 
Myrna, if you get hungry, you can 
help yourself to Crumbly Dog Bis- 
cuits. 





Myrna: Very funny. 

ANNETTE: Hilarious. 

Moruer: But I’m afraid of dogs. 

Fatuer: Nonsense. This isn’t a dog 
. . . Just a six-week-old puppy. Be- 
sides, it’s free. 

Suzie: You see? And you were worried 
something terrible was going to hap- 
pen, 

Farner: |’m still worried. 

Myrna: I think he was born worried. 
(Phone rings) I hope it’s free 
groceries this time. 

Suzm: I’d rather have something 
glamorous ... like free French per- 
fume... 

ANNETTE: Or free cashmere sweaters 
... one in every color. (Phone rings 
again) 


Fatuer: Don’t count on it. (Goes to 


phone, picks it wp) Hello? Yes... 
speaking. The what? The Animal 


Orphan Society. Yes, I’m sure you 
do good work. No, I never did be- 
fore but .. . all right, put me down 
for a small contribution. Uh huh... 
I’ll mail you my check. Oh, don’t 
mention it. Goodbye. (Hangs up) 
See? What did I tell you? 

Moruer: Did they ask you for money? 

Fatruer: They sure did. I don’t mind 
being Father of the Year but I’m 
not father to everything . . . a bunch 
of cats and dogs. (Doorbell rings) 
Now what? 

Suzie: I’ll get it. (Goes towards door) 
Oh, the price of fame. 

Faruer: Price is right . . 
Emity HENDERSON enters.) 

Suzie: Oh hi, Mrs. Henderson. 

Mrs. HenpersoN: I’m so thrilled. I 
just heard the big news. Lmagine 
being chosen Father of the Year! 


. (Mrs. 


Moruer: We’re all very proud of John. 


Mrs. HenpeRsoN: I’m sure you're 
just bursting with pride. Ah, Mr. 
Carter, I’m here not only as your 
neighbor but also in my official 
capacity as President of the Garden 
Club. 

FatHer (Suspiciously): Yes? 

Mrs. HENDERSON: We’re having a 
raffle and I want to tell everybody 
I started my sale with the Father 
of the Year. 

Suzie: Shall I get the checkbook, 
Father? 

Fatuer: Of course .. . what are you 
waiting for? (Suzie brings checkbook 
and pen) How much, Mrs. Hender- 
son? 

Mrs. Henperson: Ten dollars . 
and for such a good cause. The 
prizes are wonderful, too—a new 
electric range with pushbuttons, an 
iron, a toaster, a... 

FatuEr (Interrupting): Here. (Writes 
check in hurry and hands it to her) 


Mrs. Henperson: Thank you very 
much. (Tears off tickets) Here are 
your raffle tickets. Now I won’t 
bother you till next year. (Starts 
to exit) 

FatHeR (Annoyed): Next year we'll 
be in Hawaii. 

Mrs. HENDERSON (TJ'urns): What? 

Moruer: We may take atrip... 

Suzie (Quickly): We’ve wanted to for 
years. 

Mrs. Henperson: Hawaii . . . how 
enchanting ... land of lovely flowers. 
You must bring back some speci- 
mens for our Garden Club. 

Faruer: Oh, yes. 

Mrs. Henperson: I’d better hurry 





now. Goodbye everybody .. . (She 
exits.) 

Moruer: John, whatever made you 
tell her that about Hawaii? 

FatTHEeR: | just wanted to tell her we 
wouldn’t be here next year when 
she comes around collecting. 

Moruer: But, John, she'll tell every- 
body in town. 

Farner: Aw, everybody keeps bother- 
ing me. | ought to get a new title, 
Sucker of the Year. 

Myrna: Why didn’t you turn them 
down when they chose you Father 
of the Year? 

Fatrurer: How could | do that? 

Moruer: After all, it 
(Phone rings) 

Farner: With complications. (Goes 
to phone) This time I’m going to say 
“No.” (Picks up phone) Hello? 

Moruer: John, don’t do anything rash. 

Farner (Into phone): The Daily 
Herald? Yes... (Exploding) What? 
Just a minute. (Puls phone down, 
turns to his family) Somebody called 
the Herald and told. them we were 
going to Hawaii... 

Myrna: The Herald ought to 
Mrs. Henderson. 
news! 

Moruer: Tell them it’s a rumor, dear. 

Farner: Yes. (Picks up phone) Hello, 
we — we haven’t definitely decided 
on a trip to Hawaii. We were just 
thinking about it. No, nothing 
definite. Yes, | would 
make a good story. 
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know, it 


Don’t. worry, 
I'll let you know. Goodbye. (Hangs 
up) How do you like that? 

ANNETTE: I’d love to go to Hawaii. 

Fatuer: And I’d like to find a million 
dollars on the street. 


Moruner: We can’t afford a trip like 
that. 

Faruer: | never should have said it. 
I shouldn’t have ‘old that woman 
anything. 

Moruer (Phone rings): I'll answer it, 
dear ... you get too excited. (She 
goes to phone) Hello? The Magic 
Yarpet Travel Bureau? Well, not 
exactly, but uh . . . why don’t you 
send us some travel folders so we 
can make up our minds? 

Fatruer: My mind’s made up. 

Moruer (Into phone): Yes, thank you 
... goodbye. (Hangs up) 

Faturr: Mrs. Henderson’s better than 
Paul Revere. 

Suzie: I’ll never finish my composition 
for English . . . so much is going on 
around here. (Doorbell rings) 

FatHEeR: Now what? 

Myrna: [ll go. (She goes to door. 
Mrs. Van ALTMAN enters.) Hello? 

Mrs. Van Aurman: I’m Claudia Van 
Altman, President of the Inter- 
national Travel Club. May I come 

in? 

Myrna: Of course. 
towards the others.) 

Mrs. Van AuTMAN: Congratulations, 
Mr. Carter. 

FatuEeR: Thank you. 

Mrs. Van AurmMan: I just heard you 
were going to Hawaii, Mr. Carter. 

Fatruer: Well, uh... 

Mrs. VAN ALTMAN: I came to ask you 
if you would speak at our March 
meeting about your trip. 

Fatwer:I...uh... 

Moruer: He’s not used to speaking. 

Suzie: In front of an audience. 

Mrs. Van Attman: That’s all right. 
We'll be interested in what you have 


(They both walk 





to tell us . . . not in the way you 
say it. Can I count on you? 
Fatuer: Welll ... can I let you know? 


Mrs. VAN ALTMAN: Certainly. I’m 
in the phone book. Call me as soon 
as you know. 

FatHER: I certainly will. 

Mrs. Van ALTMAN: I hope you'll say 
“ves.” Goodbye. (She exits.) 

Myrna: How can you talk about 
Hawaii if we don’t go? 

FatHer: Oh, be quiet. (Phone rings) 
And I wish that phone would stop 
ringing. (Goes lo phone) Hello? Yes, 
this is John Carter. The Acme 
Camera Store? Uh huh .. . well, 
that’s very nice of you. I certainly 
appreciate it. Thank you. Good- 
bye. (Hangs up) 

ANNETTE: They must be giving some- 
thing away. You look so pleased. 

Faruer: You're right. They’re sending 
me a movie camera free. 

Myrna: All you have to buy is the film. 

Suzie: The projector. 

ANNETTE: The silver screen. 

Myrna: The sound attachment. 

Farner: Oh, no! 

Moruer: Did they want you to take 
movies of Hawaii? 

Fatuer: Uh, yes. They did say some- 
thing. 

Suzie: Then you’re taking it under 
false pretenses. 

FatHEeR: Who, me? Look what they’re 
doing to me. . . getting me involved 
in an expensive hobby. (Doorbell) 

Myrna: Here we go again. (She goes 
to door. Mrs. BEVERLY enters.) 


Mrs. BEVERLY: 


I’m Mrs. Beverly, 
owner of the Beverly Shop for Dis- 
criminating Women. 


ANNETTE: I hope you're giving free 
samples. 

Mrs. Beverty: Uh, not exactly. I 
hear you’re going to Hawaii, and I 
have stunning outfits for you. Day- 
time dresses, bathing suits with 
pearls, after-five clothes. I’m going 
to have them sent out this very 
afternoon. When you see them, 
you'll be speechless. 

Farner: I am already. 

Mrs. Beverty: I’ll mail you the bill 
the first of the month. Goodbye. 
(She exits.) 

Moruer: We can send the clothes back 
when they come. 

Suzie: How would that look? 

Faruer: They should have chosen me 
Miser of the Year. It’s not that I 
don’t want nice things for my 
family, but... (Phone rings) I’m 
not home. I’m at the bank, asking 
for a loan. 

ANNETTE (Goes to phone): Hello? 
Eastwood Men’s Shop? Uh . 
just a minute. (Puts phone down) 
Maybe they’ll give you a free suit 
or overcoat. 

Farner: All right, I’ll talk to them. 
(Goes to phone) Hello? Yes... 
charcoal gray flannel .. . mm hm 

. . it sounds very good to me... 
navy blue herringbone . . . uh huh 
... yes... $250.00 each? 

Myrna: Watch your blood pressure, 
Father. . 

FatruHer: Oh, I’m sure they’re worth 
every penny ... I'll see. . . yes, 
when I get downtown. Thanks for 
calling . . . goodbye. (Hangs up) 
Just what the Father of the Year 
needs to cut a fine figure in Hawaii. 

Morner: Is that what he said? 








Faruer: Yes. 

Moruer: We'll just have to cancel our 
trip, that’s all. 

Myrna: What trip? 

Fatuer: I’m trapped. How can the 
Father of the Year refuse to take 
his family on a glamorous vacation? 
If I go to Hawaii, I’m ruined. If 
I stay home, it’s worse. What am I 
going to do? 

Moruer: I have an idea. (Goes to 
phone) Operator, give me the Daily 


Herald. Hello? This is Mrs. John 
T. Carter. I have a story for you. 


Not only is my dear husband Father 
of the Year but I think he’s also the 
husband of the year. 

ANNETTE: Oh, brother! 

Moruer: Mr. Carter wanted to take 
me to Hawaii for a second honey- 
moon — no, just the two of us — 
but then Mr. Carter felt terrible 
about leaving the children home. 

Farner: After all, I’m Father of the 
Year. 

Moruer (Into phone): So we're going 
to postpone our trip to Hawaii. 
We'll take it someday when our 
children no longer need us, when 
they’re grown up and have families 
of their own. 

ANNETTE: What a story. 

Moruer: Yes, I think he’s a wonderful 
Father of the Year, too. No, I 
don’t mind if you print every word, 
not a bit. Goodbye. (Hangs up) 
There... 

Myrna: Father, 
national hero. 


now you'll be a 


mother’s the hero 
She sure got me out 


Fatuer: Your 
around here. 
of a tight spot. 
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Suzie: I’m going to call Mrs. Beverly. 
(Goes to phone) Operator, give me 
the Beverly Dress Shop. Hello? 
Mrs. Beverly? This is Suzie Carter. 
Please don’t send over any clothes 
today. We’re not going to Hawaii. 
Well, you can read all about it in 
tonight’s Daily Herald. Yes, I’m 
sure. Goodbye. (Hangs up) 

Fatuer: Say .. . this is a terrific 
family, a family a man can be proud 
of. I don’t know what I’d do with- 
out you. 

Myrna: You wouldn’t be Father of 
the Year. 

Fatuer: You know, it isn’t so bad... 

Moruer: Why don’t you lie down on 
the couch, dear? You’ve had a 
trying day. 

Fatuer: I am a little tired. (Goes to 
couch and lies down) Oh — we'll have 
to refuse that camera when it comes, 
too. 

Moruer: Don’t worry, dear. I’ll take 
care of everything. 

Myrna: I'll get you a glass of water. . . 
with ice in it. (She exits.) 

ANNETTE: I'll get your slippers so 
you'll be more comfortable. (Ezits) 

Suzie: I'll get you a couple of pillows... 
(She exits.) 

Fatuer (Smiling): This is the life. 
You know something? 

Moruenr: Yes, dear? 

Fatuer: This business of being a father 
isn’t so bad, after all. It has its 
moments ... (Curtain goes down 
slowly) Yes, sir, it has its moments. 


THE END 


(For Production Notes, see page 48) 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





Princess Nimble-Wt 


Adapted by Mary Ann Nicholson 


Characters 
Hans, older brother 
JACK, younger brother 
Wipow 
YounG FELLow 
Two YouneG Gir.s (or boys) 
KING 
GUARD 
Princess NimBie-WIr 
ScENE | 

SerrinG: Along a country road. This 
may be done in front of main curtain. 

At Rise: The Wipow is meeting Jack 
and Hans. JAcK carries a pole with a 
red kerchief tied up at one end of tt. 
It is the bundle into which he puts 
the various articles he finds along the 
road. 

Wipow: Good morning, Hans. 
morning, Jack. 

Hans: Good morning to you, Widow. 

Wipow: What brings you two out so 
early? Are you going to market? 

Hans: No, we are off to the palace. 

Wipow: To the palace? Why, the 
palace? 

Hans: We heard that the King is 
looking for a husband for his 
daughter, Princess Nimble-Wit. We 
would like to be suitors. 

Wipow: It isn’t as easy as you think. 
I understand that the Princess talks 
all the time; no one can silence her. 

Jack: What is so dreadful about that? 

Wipow: Well, I heard that the man 


Good 
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who can silence her will win her as 
his bride. 

Hans: That shouldn’t be too difficult. 

Wipow: Oh, you don’t know the Prin- 
cess. She wasn’t called “Nimble- 
Wit” without reason. 

Hans: We'll take our chances, but 
thank you for warning us, Widow. 
Good-day to you. 

Wipow: I wish you luck. Good-day. 
(She exits.) 

Hans: Come, Jack, we must not tarry 
on the road. We have a long way to 
go. 

Jack: Don’t rush me, Hans. I am in 
no hurry to see the Princess. 

Hans: I am, come on. (Enter YounG 
Fretitow holding his ears and moan- 
ing) 

Youna Fettow: Oh, my ears, my 
aching ears. 

Hans: What’s wrong with you, young 
fellow? 

YounG FEetiow: I have just come from 
the palace. Oh, my ears. 

Jack: What happened there? 


Youne Fe.iow: I tried to woo the 
Princess, but she has such a nimble 
wit and tongue that I couldn’t get 
a word spoken. The King said I 
had failed and ordered the guards 
to box my ears. 


Jack: And you still want to go to the 
palace, Hans? 














Hans: Just because he failed, doesn’t 
mean I will. 

Youne Fe.iow: I wish you luck. Oh, 
my poor ears. (Hzits) 

Hans: Hurry, Jack. 

Jack: I’m in no hurry to have my ears 
boxed. 

Hans: You won’t have a chance to 
have them boxed. As your older 
brother, I shall be the first to silence 
Princess Nimble-Wit and win her as 
my bride and half of her father’s 
kingdom. 

Jack: You will have to be very clever, 
Hans. 

Hans: I will be; wait and see. Oh, 
really, Jack, why do you walk so 
slowly? You keep putting things in 
your bundle. What are they? 

Jack: Things of an odd and various 
nature for my interesting collection. 

Hans: And just what kind of things 
are you collecting? 

Jack: A chicken drumstick left over 
from breakfast and an elm twig... 
ah, look, a broken cup. (He stoops 
and picks it up and admires it.) 
A lovely thing. (Enter Two Grats 
who watch him and are amused.) 

Hans: Of what possible use can a 
broken cup be to you, Jack? Throw 
it away. People will think you are 
crazy. See, those two girls are laugh- 


ing at you. (Girls giggle and laugh 
as they pass the boys.) 

One Grew: Silly fellow, collecting 
trash. 


OrneR Grru: At least he keeps the 
road clean. (They exit.) 

Jack (Putting cup into bundle): This 
may come in handy some day. 

Hans: I should have left you at home. 

Come on, Jack. 





Jack: Not so fast, Hans, not so fast. 
I’m collecting. Aha, I see two 
twisted cow’s horns. (Picks them 
up, admires them, and deposits them 
in bundle.) Fine specimens. 

Hans (Really provoked): We will never 
reach the palace at this rate. 

Jack: All in good time, Hans, all in 
good time. 

Hans: Throw away that junk; it slows 
you up. 

Jack: These things don’t weigh much 
and I don’t mind carrying them. 
Hand me that clothespin beside your 
foot, will you, Hans? (Hans does 
so with anger.) Thank you kindly. 
(Puts it into bundle) 

Hans: Haven’t you got enough things 
for your collection by now? 

Jack: Who can tell? 

Hans: You don’t seem the least bit 
interested in wooing the Princess 
and that’s why we’re making this 
trip. 

Jack: It was your idea; I came along 
to please you. 

Hans: That isn’t so. You know you 
are just as anxious to win the Prin- 
cess for a bride as anyone else. 

Jack: But that was before I heard 
what happened to you if you failed 
to silence the Princess. Oops, look 
there. An old shoe sole. What luck. 
(Puts it into bundle) 

Hans: The old shoe sole is worthless. 
I hope you can find some sense along 
the road as easily as you find trash. 
An old shoe sole will hardly win 
you the Princess and half a kingdom. 

Jack: We shall see, we shall see... . 


CURTAIN 


**# * * 





SCENE 2 

SerTrinG: In the Throne Room of the 
Palace. 

Ar Rise: The Kine and PRIncEss 
NimBLE-Wir are seated. The Guarp 
escorts Hans and Jack in and they 
kneel before the Kina. 

GuarD: Here are two more suitors, 
Your Majesty. 

Kine: Thank you, Guard. (GuarpD 
stands by door) Like many 
lads before you, you wish to try 
to out-wit Princess Nimble-Wit, do 
you? 

Hans: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Kine (Wearily): Very well, but first 
I! must warn you that if you fail, 
your ears will be boxed. Now, 
which of you wants to try first? 

Hans (Rising): I do, Your Majesty. 
Ahem. (He bows before Princess) 
Good morning to you, Your High- 


sO 


ness. 

Princess: The same to you. 

Hans: It is a warm day, isn’t it? 

Princess: It will seem even warmer 
to you after your ears have been 
boxed. 

Hans:I1...uh... (He opens his mouth, 
but can think of nothing to say and 
becomes very nervous.) 

Kinc: Well, speak up, young fellow, 
say something, anything. Speak up, 
I say. We can’t hear you. 

Princess: The reason you can’t hear 
him, Father, is because he can’t 
think of anything to say. Send him 
away, he has neither wit nor tongue 
to speak more. I want to see if his 
brother can do better. Guard, take 
this fellow out. (GuarRp takes HANs 
out and returns soon to stand in place 
at door) 
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Kine: Come forward. (JAcK does so, 
bringing bundle with him. He bows 
to KiNG and then to PRINCESS) 

Jack: Good morning, Your Highness. 

Princess (7'0 her father): He begins as 
his brother did. He may end the 
same way. (7'0 Jack) Good morning 
to you. 

Jack: It promises to be a hot day. 

Princess: It will be hotter when your 
ears are boxed. 

Jack (Reaching into his bundle and 
taking out chicken drumstick): Then 
I should eat. my drumstick while I 
am still able to enjoy it. 

Princess (Intrigued at the sight): You’|l 
get chicken fat all over your fingers. 

Jack: There’s no danger of that. I 
shall tie it on to this elm twig. 
(Takes twig from bundle) 

Princess: You can’t tie it on if you 
have no string. 

Jack: Then I will clamp it on with a 
clothespin. (Takes clothespin from 
bundle. All of his actions are watched 
with fascination. ) 

Princess: And what if the fat runs off 
onto the carpet? 

Jack: Never fear, I’ll hold this broken 
cup under it to catch the drippings. 
(Takes out broken cup) 

Princess: You certainly do have a 
twisted way of thinking. 

Jack: Not so twisted as this cow’s horn. 
(Holds up horn) 

Princess (Surprised): Well, I’ve never 
seen anything like this. 

Jack (Holding up other cow’s horn): 
Now you have. 

Princess: With all this silly talk you’re 
wearing out my soul. 


Jack (Bringing out old shoe sole): Yours 


is not the only soul to be worn out 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


FATHER OF THE YEAR 
(Play on pages 35-44) 

Characters: 2 male; 9 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. Mother 
can wear an apron over a plain, tailored 
dress. The three daughters wear skirts, 
blouses, socks, and loafers. Father wears 
a sport shirt and slacks. The reporter 
can wear a suit, and a hat pushed back on 
his head Mrs. Henderson and Mrs. 
Beverly may be dressed up, wearing fussy 
hats, carrying purses. 

Properties: A checkbook, pen, stack of bills, 
notebook, pencil, book, newspaper, apple, 
pad of paper, og behind Reporter’s ear, 
camera, h bulb outfit, box of dog bis- 
cuits, raffle ticket books. 

Setting: The comfortable, but not elaborate 
living room of the Carter home. The room 
should contain a desk and chair, and other 
suitable furniture. There should be two 
exits, one leading to the front of the house, 
the other to the kitchen. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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for I have brought another one with 
me that is already worn out. (The 
Princess can think of nothing to say 
and remains silent much to the 
K1na’s amazement.) 

Kine: Why, my boy, your clever 
tongue has left the Princess speech- 
less. You have done the impossible. 
You shall have her as your bride 
and half my kingdom. 

Jack (Bowing to Kina): Thank you, 
Your Majesty. And what do you 
say to that, Princess Nimble-Wit? 

Princess: Only that I’ve just met the 
cleverest man in the Kingdom. As 
my husband you will always have 
the last word in everything. 

Jack: If that be so, you will make an 
excellent wife and ours will be the 
happiest marriage ever. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Princess NimsB.Le-WI1T 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Hans, Jack, the Widow, the Young 
Fellow and the two girls wear simple, 
colorful peasant dress. The Princess wears 
a long gown and a little crown. The Kin 
wears a robe and a crown. The Guard 
wears an elaborate uniform. 


Properties: Pole with a red kerchief tied to 
one end, a broken cup, two “cow’s horns,” 
clothespin, an old shoe sole, chicken drum- 
stick, twig. 

Setting: Scene 1 may take place before the 
curtain. The cup, the horns, the clothespin 
and the sole should be onstage where Jack 
may pick them up. A forest bac und 
anh untae thanes tec be bts @ e set- 

ting, if desired. Scene 2 is the throne room 

of the palace; the only necessary furnish- 
ings are two thrones. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest 


by J. G. Colson 


Characters 
Ecpert CRAFTo 
Percy PILCHER 
Davin 0’ THE COMMON 
Rosin Hoop 
LITTLE JOHN 
Friar Tuck 
Witt ScARLETT 
WILL STUKELEY 
Tom THACKER 
Jack PEDLAR 
LitrLeE Hupperp 
Mucu 
OUTLAWS 
ODLIN, a soldier 

Time: Just afler noon on a summer's 
day, in the time of Robin Hood. 

Serrine: A glade in Sherwood Forest. 

At Rise: Percy PincHer enters from 
upstage right, followed by Ecpert 
CraFto. Both are young men, very 
well dressed in the clothes of the period. 
They carry quarterstaves. 

Ecsert: No sign of Lincoln Green. 

Percy: Is this the right part of Sher- 
wood? 

Eacsert: Of course it is. Here’s where 
we were sent and here’s where we 
shall find the outlaws. 

Percy: Where we hope we shall find 
them. You haven’t followed the 
wrong track, have you, Egbert? 

Ecpert: Of course I haven’t. Didn’t 
we meet that silly oaf — David o’ 
the Common as he called himself — 
coming this way? Wasn’t he going 
to join Robin Hood? 

Percy: So he said. (He moves down 
right.) 


Eospert: And didn’t he ask us if we 
had seen any of Robin Hood’s fol- 
lowers? 

Percy (Turning): Ay, he said he’d 
heard they were hereabout. 

Easert: And didn’t I tell him to cross 
the stream over there? (He points 
left.) 

Percy: I wonder if he tried it. 

EoBert: He would. 

Percy: And there’s no ford. 
get a ducking. 

EGBeErtT: Hope so. We don’t want him 
butting in. 

Percy: What a dunderhead. Belike 
he’ll drown. 

Easert: Serve him right! As if the 
outlaws would let a simpleton like 
him join them! 

Percy: But we're different. 

Eapert: Ay, we're different, Percy. 
Robin Hood will jump at the chance 
of having us. 

Percy: Then we'll go to the Grove of 
the Trysting Oak. Easy! Wonder 
where it is? 

EcBert: Somewhere in Sherwood, 
that’s all we know. Those outlaws 
keep their secret well. Their lives 
depend on it. We'll never find out 
where it is till we’re fully fledged 
merry men. 

Percy: And it’s somewhere near this 
glade? 

Eopert: It is. Our information was 
good. This is the outlaws’ path and 
one of them may come along at any 
minute. (Noise of foolsteps offstage 
right) 


He'll 





Percy: You think so? 

Ecpert (Having turned to face the 
sound of the footsteps): I’m sure of it. 
Listen! (Noise of someone approach- 
ing through the thickets) 

Percy: Right as usual, Egbert. Here’s 
one of the men. 

Kcpert: Ha! Make yourself tidy. 
(They straighten their doublets and 
hose. Percy center to 
EGBERT.) 

Percy: That’s better. Now to join 
these famous outlaws. (Mnter from 
between the trees on right, Davip o’ 
THE Common, a sturdy, shabbily 


moves up 


dressed middle-aged peasant, some- 


what dishevelled, obviously in a hurry 
and a little perturbed.) 

Davip: Hi! There you are, masters! 
Feared I shouldn’t catch ye. 

Eepert: David o’ the 
Again! 

Percy: What do you want this time, 
you good-for-nothing yokel? 

Davin: That stream over there. The 
one you told I to ford. I be fair out 
of breath. (He sinks down on the 
log down right.) 1 ran after ye to 
tell ye not to cross. 

EGpert: Oh, did you! 

Davin: Ay. It be too deep. 

Percy: We know. But how did you 
find us? (He moves above and left 
of small log.) 

Davip: Followed your tracks, I did. 
You said you’d soon be going back 
over the river so I came like the 
wind to tell ye that there be no 
stones but they’re treacherous. 

Eapert: I don’t care what I said. (He 
advances toward Davip.) What | 


want to know is what you’re going 


Common! 


to do now. 


Davip: Find Robin Hood. I've no 
home, nothing of my own. I be 
seeking a free life in the greenwood. 
Likely he won’t have me, though. 

Percy: I’m sure he won’t. 

Ecpert: As a matter of fact, we’re the 
sort of fellows he We're 
going to join him. 

Davin: What, you masters! Life in 
Sherwood be hard. Be ye wise? 

Percy: Of course we are. We know 
our business. 

Eepert: But how a down-at-heel 
peasant like you dare be so pre- 
sumptuous as to hope to enroll him- 
self in that gallant band is beyond 
my understanding. 

Davin: And I don’t understand either. 
Them fine words be too much for I. 

Eapert: Then understand this, David 
o’ the Common, you're not going to 
sit on that log all day. 

Percy: You'd better be going. 

Davin: I'll bide my time a bit. 

Eapert: You won't. You'll go away 
from this glade at once. We're not 
going to have our plans upset by 
homeless vagabonds. 

Davin: Homeless, says ye. Have you 
a home then, master? 

Ecpert: Of course I have, impudent 
knave. 

Davin: Then why be ye wanting to 
live with Robin in the forest? 

Eepert (Advancing toward Davin, 
raising his staff threateningly): You 
get along or I’ll put this staff about 
your ears. 

Davin (Rising): Easy, master, easy. 

Percy: Get along, fellow, and be 
quick about it, or... (He too menaces 
Davin with his quarterstaff, as LarTLe 
JoHN, wearing a friar’s robe over his 


wants. 





Lincoln green and carrying a staff, 
enters from upstage left center.) 

LirrLe Joun: Hold, masters! (He 
comes down center.) If there’s any 
quarterstaff play, let me join in. 

Percy: What you, a friar? (LirrLe 
JOHN waves his quarterstaff aggres- 
sively.) 

LirrLe Joun: Ay, fellow, I know how 
to handle this. (He indicates his 
staff.) Come on, try your skill with 
me. 

Percy (Backing away a little): N-No! 

LitrLe JouHn: I thought not. Two to 
one is about your mark. (EGBERT 
and Percy both back away to left, 
leaving JoHN center, Davin down 
right, Percy left center and EGBErt 
down left.) 

EGBERT: Steady, now, steady. (From 
upstage right Friar Tuck, dressed 
in the traditional friar’s garb of the 


period, enters, surveys the scene, then 
moves downstage between LITTLE JOHN 
and Davin.) 

Tuck: What goes on here? 

LirrLe Joun (Turning): Ho there, 


Friar. Two fellows chastising him 
(Points to Davin), so it’s time for 
me to strike a blow or two. 

Tuck (7o Eapert and Percy): What 
has he done? 

Eaxert: He’s impudent. 

Tuck (Moving down to Davin and 
gazing into his face): No impudence 
there. Why do you ill-treat him? 

Ecpert: He needs a lesson. We're 
sending him about his business. That 
rascally ragamuffin is hanging about 
here trying to join Robin Hood’s 
band. 

Tuck: So that’s the sum of it. 

LirrLe Joun: You think, then, that 


only well dressed men are admitted? 
Smart fellows like you, for instance? 

Percy: Ay, that’s what we’ve come for. 
We're going to be outlaws merry. 

Litre Joun (Moving left over to 
Percy): How do you know Robin 
will take you? 

Eapert: What, not take us? 
some sense, man. 

Tuck: You’ll have to satisfy him first. 
He has a special test which all new- 
comers must pass. 

EGBERT: A test? 

LitrLe Jon: Ay, a test to find out 
what kind of fellow you are. 

Davip: Would he test me, too? 

Tuck: Nobody is refused, my good 
man. 

Eepert: You know a lot about him. 
Perchance you know too much. Now 
could you two worthy friars be in 
league with Robin Hood? (During 
the previous lines Rosin Hoop and 
his men enter quietly from backstage 
center, and from between the bushes 
upstage left and right. Among his 
men are Witt Scaruetrr, WILL 
STUKELEY, LirrLeE Husserp, Mucu, 
Tom TuHacker and Jack Pep ar. 
Rosin moves down behind the large 
log as he takes in the details of the 
scene.) 

Rosin: In league with Robin Hood. 
Ha! Ha! And who’s in league with 
Robin Hood? 

LITTLE Joun: These strangers think we 
are, Robin. 

Rosin: And think truly, eh, 
Tuck? 

Tuck: Ay. 

Percy: Friar Tuck! 
thought it. 

Rosin: What news, Little John? 


Have 


Friar 


Shouldn’t have 





Percy (Astonished): Little John! 

LitrLe Joun: Nothing of great import, 
Robin. 

Rosin: Then we'll hear it later. 

Litre Joun: As you wish. No need 
to wear these things any more. (He 
takes off his friar’s robe and hood, 
revealing himself dressed like RoBin’s 
followers, in Lincoln green.) That’s 
better! 

Rosin (Jo Ecsert and Percy): And 
who are you? 

Eopert: I’m Egbert Crafto and he is 
my friend, Percy Pilcher. We were 
seeking you. 

Rosin: Seeking me? What for? 

Percy: We want to become members 
of your band, Robin Hood. 

Ecpert: And we want to fight the 
Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Rosin: Ha! The Sheriff! So you want 
to help me plague him, do you! 


We'll see. But, (Pointing to Davin) 
is this other fellow with you? 
Davin: No, Master Robin Hood, I be 


not with them. I be David o’ the 
Common. 

Rosin: And what are you doing in 
Sherwood, David o’ the Common? 

Davip: I want to serve you, Robin 
Hood, if you’ll have me. I be able 
to do odd jobs for you and your men. 
I be not clever but I can learn. 

Rosin: Of course you can. We all 
learn something every day. 

Davip: And perhaps, if I served ye 
faithful like, after a bit you’d let me 
wear the Lincoln green. 

Rosin: I might. But why? 

Davin: I be poor and everyone knows 
you help them that be in need. 

Rostn: But where do you live, David? 

Davin: Nowhere, master. I be home- 


less since our hut be burned down 
by the Sheriff’s men on the common 
over the other side of Nottingham. 

Rosin: No relatives? 

Davip: No, I be on my own. Mother 
died soon after they set our hut afire. 
People laugh at me when I try to 
find work in the town. Say I be a 
country clown. Thus I be here in 
the greenwood. 

Rosin: So. (He turns to his followers.) 
Three more wish to live our merry 
life. 

OuTLaAws: Ay. 

Rosin: Rich or poor, great or small, 
my followers must be keen woods- 
men and men of real character. 

OuTLaws: Ay. 

Rosin: Is it your will that we put 
these three to the test? 

Ovutiaws: Ay, Robin, it is. 

Rosin: Then rest yourselves. (The 
outlaws squat on the ground leaving 
Rosin, Davin, Percy and EGBERT 
standing.) Egbert Crafto, Percy 
Pilcher and David o’ the Common, 
if you desire to change your minds 
about joining us, you are free to go 
now. (They do not move.) Very well. 
Then you are prepared for our test? 

EcBert: We are. 

Rosin: And you, David? 

Davin: I be. 

Rosin: The test is simple. Each of 
you must walk for about three 
hundred yards into the forest, and 
then return to me. You must tell 
me anything and everything you 
notice. 

Percy: That’s easy. 

Tuck: Not so easy, my fine fellow. 

Percy: We came through the forest. 





We saw nothing but trees and 
bushes — bushes and trees. 
EcBeErt: But is that all, Robin Hood? 
Rostn: It is enough for me. Egbert 
go that way (He points down left), 
Percy Pilcher up there (He points 
up left), and David o’ the Common 
make your way between those trees 
(He points backstage left center.) Now 
go. Observe what you will. (They 
move toward their appointed exits.) 
Percy: Bushes and trees — trees and 
bushes. (Percy, Ecpert and Davin 
go out. Rosin sits on the large log.) 
Pep.ar: Don’t think that one’ll notice 
anything. 
Rosin: Will Scarlett! 
Scarutetr (Slanding up): Ay, Robin. 
Rosin: Follow Crafto. Don’t let him 
see you, then come back and report. 
Scaruetr: Trust me, Robin. (He goes 
out down left.) 


Rosin: Tom Thacker, keep an eye on 
Pilcher. 

THACKER (Rising): I know, Robin. 
(He goes out up left.) 

Rosin: And Little Hubberd — 

Husperp (Standing up): I’m here. 

Rosin: David o’ the Common is your 


man. 

Hupsserp: I’ll stick to him like a leech. 

Mucu: Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Hupperp: Laugh at me, Much, son of 
a miller and — (He draws a huge 
black-handled knife.) Black Barthol- 
omew will make a little slit in your 
throat. (He caresses his knife.) 

Rosin: No knives! Put it away, Little 
Hubberd. 

Hvusperp: Only scaring Much, Robin. 
Look how he has changed color. 
(The outlaws laugh.) 

Mucna: I'll give you change color. 
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(HuBBeErD sheathes his knife, laughs 
at Mucu and moves off upstage center, 
carefully, as if stalking a deer.) 

Rosin: Now, Little John, what hap- 
pened to you? 

LirrLe Joun: We moved among the 
soldiers as you told us, Robin. They 
didn’t see through my disguise and 
they didn’t even recognize the Friar. 

Rosin: Good. Where are they now? 

LitrLe JoHn: Where you said they 
would be. Close at hand over there. 
(He points left.) 

Tuck: They asked questions about the 
Grove of the Trysting Oak. 

LitrLe JoHN: Wanted to know if we 
knew the way to it. (The outlaws 
laugh.) 

Tuck: Said they would receive a huge 
reward when they found it. 
Litre Joun: Even offered 

hundred crowns. 

Tuck: Golden crowns, Little John. 

LirrLe Joun: Ay, a hundred golden 
crowns if by chance we should dis- 
cover it and tell them. 

Rosin: How many men? 

LitrLe Joun: About three-score. 

Tuck: Well armed but poor woodsmen. 

Rosin: What are they doing? 

LirtLe Joun: That’s what bothered 
me, Robin. They were doing 
nothing. 

Tuck: They seemed to be waiting for 
something. Yes, definitely waiting. 

Rosin: They’re not waiting for the 
Sheriff, that’s certain. I know for 
certain he’s still in Nottingham. 

LitTLE Joun: They’ve some plan up 
their sleeves. 

Rosin: Ay, some cunning trick planned 
by that sly rogue in Nottingham. 

Tuck: I’m sure of it. One soldier told 
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us that the Sheriff had offered them 
two hundred crowns each if they 
found the way to the Grove. 

LitrLe Joun: And another ten thou- 
sand crowns between them if they 
captured you, Robin, alive or dead. 
They aim to surprise us. 

Pepiar: He'll stop at nothing to get 
you, Robin. 

Mucu: We’ve always beaten him. It 
be fun. They’ll never find the way 
to our Grove. 

Rosin: Well done, Little John and 
Friar Tuck. All of us must keep 
careful watch. We are more than 
a match for the Sheriff’s men. We 
know where they are but we don’t 
know their scheme. Friar Tuck 
thinks aright, there is mischief afoot. 
(A noise backstage left center, and 
LirrLe Husserp enters capless.) 

SrukeLey: Back already! (LiTrie 
HvusBerp comes downstage to the left 
of Rosin.) 

Mucu: Where be 
Hubberd? 
for his cap.) 

Husserp: Ah! I thought I felt it go. 
Lost it on a briar I did. That’s 
right, lost it on a briar. 

STuKELEY: Why didn’t you pull it off? 

Hvuspsperp: Didn’t know it had gone, 
but stuck on a briar it must be. 

Rosin: Little Hubberd, where’s David 
o’ the Common? 

Hvusperp: Isn’t he here? Thought 
he must have come back afore me. 

Rosin: Did you follow him? 

Hvuspserp: Ay, Robin, follow him I 
did, but I lost him. 

Mvucu: Lost him! Ha! Ha! 

LirrLe Joun: Lost David o’ the Com- 
mon as well as his cap. 


your cap, Little 
(LirrLe HussBerp feels 


Mvucu: You be a fine tracker, Little 
Hubberd. 

Hvusperp: As good as you, I be, Much. 
I'll go fetch my cap. (He moves 
upstage left.) 

SruKELeEY: Better find David, too. 

Husserp: Isn’t that what I’m going 
for? 

Mucu: Don’t ye lose your hose this 
time, Little Hubberd. 

HupBerD (Drawing his knife): You 
mind ’ee don’t lose your head, Much 
the Miller’s son. Black Barty be 
sharp. 

Rosin: Away, Little Hubberd. 

HussBerp: I’m going, Robin. (He goes 
out between the bushes backstage.) 

Tuck: It’s unlike Little Hubberd to 
lose his quarry. 

Lirr.Le Joun: Ay, he’s a tolerably good 
woodsman, although he’s queer in his 
ways. 

Tuck: You don’t seem anxious about 
it, Robin. 

Rosin: No, Friar, I expected it. I’m 
not at all surprised. (Tom THACKER 
enters hurriedly from up left.) 

THACKER: Quick, Robin, I must tell 
you... 

Rosin (Looking left): Wait, Tom — 
Pilcher is close behind. 

THAcKER: But Robin, it can’t wait. 
(Percy PILcHEr enters.) 

Rosin: Enough, Tom Thacker. (To 
PrtcHeR) Ah, so you’ve returned. 

Percy: Yes, I’ve returned. 

Rosin: You've done as I bid? 

Percy: I tried. 


topin: Then describe what you have 
seen. 


Go on. 

TuHacker (Interrupting): A word, 
Robin, it’s urgent, you must listen— 

Rosrn: Hist! Bide your time. (Turns 





to Percy) Go on, Percy Pilcher. 

Percy: This is silly — I noticed a few 
bushes and lots of trees. That’s 
about all. 

Rosin: Any tracks? 

Percy: Can’t say there were. 

Rostn: Not even of a rabbit or a deer? 
Any footmarks in the grass? 

Percy: Oh — er — let me see. 
lieve I saw tracks of a deer. 

Rosin: Buck or doe? 

Percy: How do I know? 
it matter anyway? 

Rosin: My followers must be skilled 
in reading the signs left by animals 
and by men. Our safety depends on 
it. (EGcpert Crarro enters from 
down left.) 

EGBeErT: Well, here I am. Ha, Percy, 
you've arrived before me! What 
now, Robin Hood? 

Rosin: A moment! (7'o Percy) I have 
finished with you, Pilcher, for the 
moment. Now, Egbert Crafto, 
what have you observed? (WiLL 
ScARLETY? enters hastily from left.) 


I be- 


What does 


ScARLETT: Robin - 

Rosin: Not now, Will. 

ScaruLetr: Robin, you must hear me. 

Rostn: All in good time. Rely on me. 
(LirrLe HupsBerp enters from back- 
slage center.) 

Pepiar: Little Hubberd! 

Mucu: And he hasn’t left his hose 
behind him. What have ’ee lost 
this time, Little Hubberd? 

HupperD: I haven’t lost a_ thing, 
Master Much, and if it’s trying to 
be clever you are, I'll — (He feels for 
his knife.) WVll— (He feels again.) 
I'll Black Bartholomew! It’s 


gone. 


Outtaws: Ha! Ha! Ha! He’s lost 
Black Barty! 

Hupperp: Must have slipped out when 
I fell over that stone. 

Prepiar: Fell over a stone! Ha! Ha! 

Hupperp: Ay, a big bit of rock. I 
swear it weren’t there the first time 
I followed that path. 

Rosin: Silence, all of you! 
Egbert Crafto. 

Eapert: I saw nothing important. 

Rosin: Not important to you, perhaps. 
Did you, for example, meet anyone? 

Easert: No, of course I didn’t. 

ScarLetr (Bursting forward): It’s a 
lie! He met a soldier. 

TuHacker: And Robin, ask that Perey 
Pilcher if he met the same soldier. 

ScarLeTT: We saw them both. You 
know I followed Crafto. 

THacker: And I was stalking Pilcher. 
We saw them talking to one of the 
Sheriff’s soldiers in the bushes over 
there. (Points left) 

Ecpert: Balderdash! Your men im- 
agine things, Robin Hood. 

Percy: Rubbish! A silly lie. 

ScaRLETT: Say we lie, would you! 

Rosin Hoop: Gently, Will, gently. 

Kespert (Blustering): Now, Robin 
Hood, we've had enough of this 
fairy-tale. We came to join you. 
We have taken part in your test. 
Are we members or are we not? 

Rostn: All in good time, Egbert Crafto, 
all in good time. (Davin 0’ THE 
ComMON enters from backstage center.) 

Rosin: Ha, welcome, David. We're 
ready to listen to you. Tell 
everything. 


Now, 


me 


Davip: No deer be grazing this way 


about 
buck 


since dawn, but last night 


twilight I reckon —a great 





nibbled in yonder hazel thicket. (He 
points upstage.) 

STuKELEY: He’s right, Robin. 

Rosin: How do you know it was a 
buck? 

Davip: The marks be plain to see. 
Leaves and twigs be broken high up 
by his antlers. 

Prep.iar: A woodsman, i’ faith a woods- 
man. 

Rosin: What happened after you left 
us? 

Davin: I was followed by an outlaw, 
but he were that clumsy, I stalked 
him. 

Out.Laws: Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Davin: Just to show him I didn’t like 
his way of going on, I took this. 
(He takes Litrte Husperp’s cap 
from his pocket and holds it up.) 

Pepiar: Your cap, Little Hubberd. 

STUKELEY: Caught on a briar! What 


a briar! (Laughter from the outlaws) 
Hvupperp: Hi, give me it back! (Davip 
throws it to him.) 
Rosin: Continue, David. 
Davip: Soon afterwards, the same 


fellow be behind me again. I let 
him come close and then heaved a 
rock in his path. 

Litre Joun: Ha! Ha! We can guess 
the rest. 

Davin: Fell over it he did, and I 
borrowed this. (He takes out LiTrLe 
Hvupperp’s knife.) Came in very 
useful later on. (He crosses to LiTTLE 
Husserp.) Here you be. Pleased 
I was to borrow it. It be the best 
knife I ever handled. 

Husperp (Taking the knife): Thankee, 
David o’ the Common. Barty be 
the best blade in England. Glad 
I am that you like him. 


Davin: I’m sorry I played a trick on 
you. Just couldn’t help it. 

Husperp: No hard feelings, David o’ 
the Common. Friends be I with 
any who be friends with Black Barty 
here. Shake. (They shake hands.) 

Rogstn: David o’ the Common, you’re 
a good woodsman. You know the 
ways of the forest. I’m pleased to 
welcome you into our band. 

Ovutiaws: Hurrah! 

Davin: Thankee, Robin. 
serve ye well. 

Rosin: We celebrate with a feast be- 
neath the Trysting Oak this very 
night. 

Percy: What about us? 

Rosin: Will Scarlett says he saw you 
talking to a soldier of the Sheriff of 
Nottingham. 

Tuacker: So did I. 

Rosin: What is your answer to that? 

Eacpert: It is a trick. An excuse to 
turn us away. 

Rosin: No trick! No excuse, Crafto. 
Will Scarlett and Tom Thacker do 
not speak falsely. The Sheriff will 
stop at nothing to find our hiding 
place. You were seen talking to one 
of his men. 

Muca: They be spies. 

Outiaws: Ay, spies! 
(Etc.) 

Ecpert (Shouting): You’re wrong, I 
tell you. Where is this mysterious 
soldier? Show me him. 

Percy: Ay, fetch him. 

Ecsert: Show us your famed Sher- 
wood justice, or is that, too, as 
mythical as the soldier your men 
talk about? If you believe there 
was a soldier, then show him to us. 
Produce him, Robin Hood. 


I'll try to 


Hang them. 





Percy: Ay, produce the man. 

Rosin: You shall have justice, Egbert 
Crafto. Will Scarlett, where is this 
soldier? 

Scartetr: He’s with the rest of the 
Sheriff’s soldiers by now, Robin, I 
should think, waiting for these two 
villains to lead them to our lair. 

Rostn: Can you bring him hither? 

ScaRLETT: Not now, if at all. 

Percy (Sneering): Pah! 

Ecsert: Of course he can’t; there was 
no such man. (The outlaws murmur.) 

Rosin: Hist! I need good men and 
true. 

Percy: But you don’t need us, be- 
cause of the cock and bull story 
these two men have hatched up. 

THACKER (Jn a rage): You say another 
word — 

Rosin: Stop, Tom Thacker. (THACKER 
quiets down.) 

Ecpert: Where is the soldier, Robin 
Hood? 

Davin: Listen to me. I didn’t tell ye 
all. I noticed tracks of soldiers 
earlier this morning, I did. At times 
I heard them blundering through 
the forest like wounded deer. 

Percy: Perhaps then you saw this 
mysterious soldier? 

Davin: I did. 

EaBert: What? 

Davin: I did. 

Ecsert: You did, eh? 
is he? 

Davin: Behind the third hawthorn 
bush over there. (He points.) 

EcBert: Couldn’t be! 

Rosin (Smiling): Then fetch him, 
David o’ the Common. 


Then where 


Davin: Come help me, Little Hubberd. Scarierr: Master Crafto! 


Bring Black Bartholomew. 
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Husserp (Brandishing his knife): We 
be coming. (They go off left center.) 

Percy: He can’t be as near as that. 
He’d run anyway when he saw them 
coming. 

Tuck: You speak as if there were 
someone, Percy Pilcher. 

Eapert: Pay no heed, Percy, they’re 
trying to catch you. 

Percy: But suppose — 

Eapert: Shut up! This is another of 
their tricks. (There is a disturbance 
backstage and Davin enters through 
the bushes leading OpiIn, bound and 
gagged. LirrLe HusBerp brings up 
the rear to help along the soldier with 
his prominent gleaming knife.) 

Davin: Here be soldier, Robin Hood. 
(They bring OpiIn downstage. The 
outlaws cheer.) 

Rosin: Well done, David. How did 
you manage it? 

Davip: Dropped on him unawares 
after those two (Points to Eapertr 
and Percy) left him. Didn’t like 
his antics so I gave him a tap to 
quieten him like. Bound him with 
his own bow-string, I did, then 
gagged him with my neckerchief. 
Dragged him along and hid him in 
yonder hawthorn bushes. 

HvupssBerp: Lying there he were, trussed 
up like an old cockerel. 

Davin: Little Hubberd cut the strings 
round his ankles and here he be. 
Rosin: You're a clever fellow, David. 
(Op.iIN glares and splutters a little.) 
Ungag him, Little Hubberd. (LirrLe 

HuBBERD does 80.) 

Opin: I knew no good would come o’ 
this. I told ye so, Master Crafto. 

Ho! Ho! 


So he knows him. Now who’s lying? 











Eepert: Shut your mouth, Odlin. 

Opin: Too late to shut my mouth. 
Would that you’d never opened 
yours to land me in this mess. I 
said Robin Hood was too clever. 
We’re caught. I told ye as well, 
Master Pilcher. Now we'll all three 
be strung up. 

Percy: Will you hold your noise! 

Opin: No, I won’t. I’ve been banged 
on the head and pushed around 
against my will. Didn’t I say it 
weren’t a good plan for you two 
wealthy young gentlemen to try to 
sneak into the outlaws’ band? Didn’t 
I now? You had plenty of gold; 
what did you want with the Sheriff’s 
reward? 

Rosin: So! 

Mvcu: Traitors! 

OvutLaws: Hang them! String them on 
the highest oak! (Ecpertr and 
Percy try to escape but the outlaws 
prevent them.) 

LiarrLe Joun: Oh, no you don’t! 

Hvusserp: Let Black Barty tickle their 
ribs. (The outlaws hold them fast.) 

Mucu: String them up! 

Rosin: Stop. That is not the way. 
You, Crafto, and you, Pilcher, 
sought to deceive us. You would 
have joined our company in order 
to betray our innermost hiding place 
to our enemy. You both wanted 
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to go to our stronghold and go you 
shall. 
Percy: But I don’t want to go. 


Optix: What about me? I want to 
go home. 

Rosin: You shall, Odlin. Free his 
wrists, Littlke Hubberd. (LiTrLe 


HuBBERD does so.) I have no quarrel 
with you. You’re but a dupe of the 
Sheriff and his cronies. Return to 
your comrades. Tell them we know 
where they are and can take them 
when we wish. They’re not safe in 
Sherwood. 

Opin: I will. 

Rosin: Then go! Lead them back to 
Nottingham, to the Sheriff, and tell 
him that those two spies of his 
(He points to the cringing Percy and 
EasBert) will be my guests until a 
ransom of six thousand crowns is 
paid. 

Opuin: I will, and thank ye. 
moves off left.) 

Easert: It’s too much. 

Mucsa: It is, but that soldier said you 
both be wealthy young masters. 
Rosin: You will pay and may it be a 
lesson to you both. Guard them 
closely, my men. Blindfold them 
and bring them along. Come, 
David o’ the Common, with us to 

the Grove of the Trysting Oak. 
THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Rosin Hoop in SHeRwoop Forest 

Characters: 13 male, plus any convenient num- 
ber of males to play the outlaws. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Percy and Egbert should be well 
dressed in the clothes of the period. Robin 
and his outlaws wear much hardier, plainer 
clothing of Lincoln green. David should 
wear shabby peasant Friar Tuck 
must have a friar’s gown; and Odlin, a 
soldier's garb. 


dress: 








Properties: Quarterstaves for [Egbert and 
Percy; black-handled knife and sheath for 
Little Hubberd; friar’s robe for Little John. 

Setting: A glade in Sherwood Forest. The 
backdrop represents a forest. Before it is 
a row of high bushes. From the row of 
bushes, moving downstage on both left and 
right, are three tree wings on either side. 
In the very center of the stage is a large 
log. Downstage left center is a small log. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Right of Adoption 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mr. Gurarie, a wealthy gentleman 
PERRY, his son 
Mrs. Hawkins, his housekeeper 
LENA, the maid 
Miss Conway, a leacher 
GINGER 
MARGIE 
Kate | 
Gwen + the Tree Troopers 
ELEANOR | 
JOAN | 
SHIRLEY ) 

Time: A Saturday morning. 

SerrinG: The living room of the Guthrie 
home. 

Ar Rise: Lena, the maid, and Mrs. 
Hawkins, the housekeeper, are doing 
the morning chores of straightening up 
and dusting. 

Mrs. Hawkins: I finish here, 
Lena. You’d better go tidy things up 
in the dining room. 

LeNA: I can’t do that right now, Mrs. 
Hawkins. Young Mr. Perry is still 
dawdling around with his breakfast. 

Mrs. Hawkins (Sniffing in disap- 
proval): Humph! If I had my way 
that young gentleman would be up 
and out of here long before this. He’s 
getting to be a lazy-lie-abed. It’s a 
wonder his father puts up with it. 
Such a hard-working, industrious 
man, Mr. Guthrie! But that boy of 
his. (Shakes her head with more dis- 
approving snorts and sniffs!) 

Lena (Smiling): He’s really a nice boy, 


can 


Mrs. Hawkins. Just a bit lazy and a 
trifle wasteful, but ever so kind and 
full of fun! He always has a joke 
and a smile. 

Mrs. Hawkins: Him and his jokes! 
I’ve run out of patience with him. 
Always thinking up ways for his 
father to be spending more money. 
What do you think the latest is? 

LeNA: I wouldn’t know. He has about 
everything. 

Mrs. Hawkins: And now he wants a 
tennis court back of the garage. 
Gave his poor father no peace till he 
consented. Now we'll have all that 
dirt and mess tracked into the house. 
(Enter Perry munching on a piece of 
toast.) 

Perry: Good morning, Mrs. Hawkins. 
Hello, Lena. Did you hear the one 
about the city fellow who was lost 
and stopped his car to ask directions 
from a farmer? He said, “Say, Mis- 
ter, can you tell me where this road 
goes?” 

Lena: And the farmer said: “I never 
seen it go nowhere, son. Always 


stays in the same place.”’ 
Perry: Another score for you, Lena. 
We must read the same joke books. 


Mrs. Hawkins: Now be careful of 
those crumbs, Mr. Perry. Lena and 
I have just about finished cleaning 
up in here. 

Perry (Swallowing last mouthful): Vl 
be careful, Mrs. Hawkins. 
came in to tell you the good news. 


1 just 








Mrs. Hawkins: Has your vacation 
been cut short this year? 

Perry: Now, Mrs. Hawkins! Don’t 
tell me you’re so anxious to get rid of 
me! No, ma’am. It’s good news 
about the tennis court. Dad told me 
last night the bulldozer will be here 
this morning. That’s why I’m up 
bright and early. I want to see the 
men before they start. 

Mrs. Hawkins: Then you’d better go 
outside and wait for them. 

Perry: I want to tell them to clear the 
land on the south lawn instead of 
back of the garage. It’s a much 
better spot. 

Lena: Oh no! 
Mr. Perry. 

Perry: And why not? What’s the mat- 
ter with the south lawn? It’s the 
ideal spot for a tennis court. 

LENA: But that’s where the prettiest 
trees are. Surely you wouldn’t want 
to destroy them! 


Perry: Trees? We've got hundreds of 
trees on this place. Who cares about 
a few trees more or less? We’d never 
miss ’em. 

Mrs. Hawkins: But your father said 
the courts were to be back of the 
garage. He never said a word about 
the south lawn, Mr. Perry. 

Perry: What difference will it make to 
Dad? He doesn’t know a thing about 
tennis. 


Not the south lawn, 


Lena: But he knows plenty about 
trees, Mr. Perry. You’d better speak 
to him before you go giving any 
orders to those men about tearing 
up the south lawn. 

Perry: Oh, he won’t care, Lena. I 
know he won’t. He told me this whole 








project would be my responsibility. 
(Glancing out window) Oh, boy! 
Here they are. I’ll go talk to the 
men right away. (EHzit Perry) 

Lena: Oh dear, Mrs. Hawkins. What 
do you think we ought to do? 

Mrs. Hawkins: Do? I don’t know 
what you’re going to do, Lena 
Bishop, but I’m going straight to 
that telephone and call Mr. Guthrie 
before that young rascal takes it into 
his head to run that tennis court 
straight through the front hall. 

Lena: Mr. Perry will be furious. 

Mrs. Hawkins: Never mind about 
Mr. Perry. It’s the trees I’m think- 
ing about. 

Lena: Me too, Mrs. Hawkins. I never 
cared so much about trees until my 
little cousin Ginger joined the Tree 
Troopers. Now I’ve discovered that 
trees can be almost as friendly and 
neighborly as people. 

Mrs. Hawkins: Tree Troopers? Are 
they the little girls who walk over 
here every Saturday morning to look 
at the trees? 

Lena: Yes. I knew Mr. Guthrie 
wouldn’t mind because they never 
harm a thing on the grounds. 
(Glancing out window) Oh, please, 
hurry, Mrs. Hawkins. Try to get 
Mr. Guthrie before those men start 
work. 

Mrs. Hawkins (At phone, dials num- 
ber): Mr. Guthrie’s office, please. 
Hello, Miss Stanley? This is Mrs. 
Hawkins. May I please speak to Mr. 
Guthrie right away? It’s very im- 


portant.... What? He’s gone out? 
... Oh mercy me! Can you tell me 
where I can reach him? . . . Not be- 
fore one o’clock! Oh dear! That will 








be too late. . . . Well, if he should 

happen to come in in the meantime, 

please tell him to call his home... . 

Thank you. Thank you very much. 

Goodbye. 

Lena: Now what are we going to do? 
That bulldozer will have the south 
lawn a wreck before we can get hold 
of Mr. Guthrie. 

Mrs. Hawkins: I have a good mind to 
go out there and give those men a 
piece of my mind! 

Lena: It won’t do any good, Mrs. 
Hawkins. You know how Mr. Perry 
is when he sets his head on some- 
thing. 

Mrs. Hawkins (As noise of screaming 
and shouting is heard off stage): 
Heavenly days! What’s that? Mr. 
Perry, are you hurt? (Perry enters 
dragging two little girls, GINGER and 
MarGig£, who are armed with note- 
books and field glasses. Two others, 
Kate and Gwen, are attacking him 
front and rear. It is all he can do to 
handle his two captives and fend off 
the others.) 

Giris (Ad lib): You let us go! Don’t 
you dare touch those trees! We'll 
call the police. Help! Ouch! You’re 
hurting my arm. Let me go, ete. 

LENA (Running to one of the girls and 
peeling her loose from Perry): Gin- 
ger! Ginger! Stop it! What’s hap- 
pened? 

Perry (Releasing his prisoners): So 
you know one of these little law- 
breakers .. . these trespassers. 

GinGER: I told you that Lena knows 
us and we’re not trespassers. 

Joan: We have permission to be here. 

Perry: Lena, I demand to know who 

this little monster is. 
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Lena: She’s my cousin, Ginger Davis, 
Mr. Perry. I told her she could 
bring her little friends here on Satur- 
day mornings to look at the trees if 
they didn’t hurt anything. 

Perry: Hurt anything! Take a good 
look at my face. Look at those 
scratches. And I’m black and blue 
from the knees down! They’re a 
bunch of wild cats, every one of 
them. They should be locked up. 

GInGER (Throwing her arms around 
Lena): Oh, Lena, Lena! He’s going 
to cut down our trees! Our beautiful, 
beautiful trees. We tried our best to 
save them, but he and those men 
are bigger than we are. 

Perry: The little idiots threw them- 
selves right in the path of the bull- 
dozer, and fought like tigers when I 
tried to drag them out of the way. 
In fact, three others are sitting out 
there right now daring the bulldozer 
crew to come a step further. 

Mrs. Hawkins: And what are the bull- 
dozer men doing all this time? 

Perry: Laughing mostly. They seem 
to think it’s all a big joke! But Ill 
show them it’s not so funny before 
I’ve finished with them. You keep 
these girls here while I go out and 
drag in the others. 

Gris (Rushing to the attack): No! No! 
Don’t you dare! Stop him! Stop 
him! Don’t let him go! (Mrs. 
HawkIns and LENA assist indragging 
girls away from PERRY.) 

Mrs. Hawkins (Sternly): Now stop 
this commotion, all of you! I’ll have 
no more fighting and scratching and 
kicking in this house. Shame on you 
girls for forgetting your manners! 
And shame on you, Mr. Perry, for 











fighting with a pack of little girls 
half your size!) What would your 
father say? 

Mr. Gururie (Entering unexpectedly): 
What would his father say about 
what, Mrs. Hawkins? What’s going 
on here? 

Mrs. Hawkins: Oh, Mr. Guthrie! 
Thank fortune you’re home. 

Mr. Gururie: I thought I’d better 
drop in for a final word with the 
bulldozer crew before I went to my 
board meeting. Now what’s the 
trouble and who are all these chil- 
dren? Friends of yours, Perry? 

Perry: They’re no friends of mine, 
Father. They’re trespassers, that’s 
what they are. 

Giris (Shouting): We are not tres- 
passers. 

Perry: You can decide that for your- 
self, sir, when you hear how they’ve 
been holding up the bulldozer crew 
for more than half an hour. 

Mr. Gururie: Holding up the bull- 
dozer crew for more than half an 
hour! Why, that zs serious. I’m 
paying those men quite a sum of 
money. I want them to get to work 
immediately. 

GinGerR: But, Mr. Guthrie, they’re 
going to destroy all our beautiful 
trees. 

Joan: My holly tree is right in its path. 

Maroie: And my big White Pine. 

Karte: And my lovely, lacy Tamarack. 

Mr. Gururie: What are you talking 
about? There are no trees at all back 
of the garage. I’ll listen to your 


story later. Right now I must get 
those men on the job. 

Mrs. Hawkins: But, Mr. Guthrie, sir, 
that’s just the trouble. 


The bull- 


dozer crew isn’t working back of the 
garage. 

Mr. Gururie: Then for goodness’ 
sake, where is it working? 

Lena: On the south lawn, sir. 

Mr. Gurarie (With a roar of rage): On 
the south lawn! Thunderation! How 
did those stupid blockheads ever 
make such an error? I distinctly told 
them the tennis court was to be back 
of the garage. 

Perry: But, Dad, the south lawn is a 
much better spot. 

Mr. Gururie: Much better spot, my 
eye! Don’t you know the finest 
trees on the place are on the south 
lawn? (Pause) Wait a minute! Perry 
Guthrie, did you tell those men to 
tear up the south lawn? 

Perry: Well, gee whiz, Dad. I didn’t 
think it would make any difference 
to you. I just thought... 

Mr. Guturie: When it comes to tear- 
ing up my property, young man, I’ll 
do the thinking. Lena, Mrs. Haw- 
kins, quick! Tell those men to hold 
everything till they receive further 
orders from me. Get them stopped 
immediately. (Exit Lena and Mrs. 
HAWKINS) 

Perry: I don’t think you’ll have to 
stop them, Dad. They haven’t even 
started. These little demons wouldn’t 
let them. And they have three more 
of their recruits standing guard out 
there right this minute. 

GinGerR: Oh, thank you, thank you, 
Mr. Guthrie, for saving our trees. 
Mr. Gururie: You’re more than wel- 
come, young lady, but I must say I 
don’t understand this. Just whose 

trees am I saving? 

GIRLS: Ours. 








Joan: Oh dear! I guess you don’t un- 
derstand. We know all the trees on 
the place belong to you, sir, but .. . 
well... you see. . . they belong to 
us too. 

Perry: What right do you have to say 
a thing like that? 

Maraie: The right of adoption. You 
see, sir, we adopted them. 

Mr. Gururie and Perry: Adopted 
them? 

Mr. Guturie: Who ever heard of 
adopting a tree? (Enter Miss Con- 
way accompanied by ELEANOR, SHIR- 
LEY and GWEN.) 

Miss Conway: Perhaps I can explain, 
Mr. Guthrie. 

Girxs (Jn surprise): Miss Conway! 

JOAN: How did you get here? 

ELeAnor: [ ran over to her house and 
got her to come and talk to the 
Bulldozer Boss. 

SuirLtey: We were afraid we couldn’t 
keep them from starting to work. 
Gwen: But we knew they’d listen to 

Miss Conway. 

Miss Conway: I’m Emily Conway, 
Mr. Guthrie, and these girls are in 
my class at school. I took the liberty 
of asking the bulldozer crew to 
await further orders from you before 
they actually started to clear the 
trees on the south lawn. I felt sure 
you wouldn’t want such valuable 
property destroyed. 

Mr. Gurturie: And you were entirely 
right. The whole thing was a mis- 
take ...a very bad mistake made by 
my son Perry. 

Perry: Golly, Dad, I’m sorry. 

Mr. Gururie: We'll take care of that 

later. But right now I want to know 

about this business of tree adoption. 





These children have taken a big in- 
terest in protecting my property, 
and I’m curious to know why. 

Miss Conway: It’s because we’ve been 
reading and studying about trees 
and their value in soil conservation, 
Mr. Guthrie. Each child in our 
room adopted a tree for a year, so he 
could study it and get to know it al- 
most as a personal friend. They’ve 
kept records for every one of the 
seasons. They’ve studied the leaves, 
and the and the branches. 
They’ve made leaf prints and taken 
measurements, and they’ve reported 
every item of interest or change that 
they have noticed in the growth of 
the tree. 

GINGER: We live in Maytown Heights, 
Mr. Guthrie. It’s a new develop- 
ment, and there aren’t any trees at 
all. So Lena said we could adopt 
some of your trees if we promised not 
to hurt anything. I guess she should 
have asked you, Mr. Guthrie, but 
she didn’t think you’d mind. 

Mr. Gururie: Mind? Of course, | 
don’t mind. I think it’s a splendid 
idea. 

GINGER: I adopted the American Elm 
near the south gate because I love 
the graceful shape of the tree and be- 
cause it has played such an impor- 
tant part in our history. William 
Penn signed his famous treaty with 
the Indians under an elm tree, and 
Washington took command of his 
troops under an elm tree in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts in 1775. 

Mareie: My adopted tree is the big 
White Pine nearest the house. | 
chose it because it’s so easy to recog- 


buds 


nize with its long slender needles ar- 





ranged in groups of five. And any- 
how, I think it’s the most important 
forest tree in all of North America. 
The first American homes and much 
of the pioneer furniture were made 
from the wood of the white pine. 

Joan: Nobody would want my adopted 
tree for the value of its wood, but 
everybody loves it because of its 
beauty, especially at Christmas time. 
I adopted the big American Holly 
tree in the center of the south lawn 
and when I saw that bulldozer head- 
ing for it, I just felt sick all over. 
Every year hundreds of holly trees 
are hurt and injured by thoughtless 
persons so that they are dying out. 
It takes so long for a young tree to 
grow to any size at all that every 
one should be protected. 

Karte: I adopted my tree because it has 
so many names. Some people call it 


the Larch, others call it the Tam- 
arack, and still others call it the 


Hackmatack. It has needles and 
cones but it is not an evergreen. It 
loses its leaves every season and 
looks as if it is dead in the winter- 
time. But in spring and summer it is 
a beautiful, lacy green. I always 
thought the most deadly enemy of 
my tree was an insect called the saw- 
fly, but when I saw that bulldozer 
this morning, I knew that was a lot 
more dangerous than any saw-fly. 

EvLeanor: I never knew how much I 
loved my great big handsome Scarlet 
Oak until I saw it was right in the 
path of that bulldozer. 

Surrey: And that’s how I felt about 
my Copper Beech. It never looked 
so beautiful before. 

Gwen: I guess you won’t believe it, 
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but I think my tree understood its 
own danger. I’m sure the leaves on 
my Trembling Aspen trembled 
harder than ever when that bull- 
dozer came in sight. 

Mr. Gururiz: I must say, Miss Con- 
way, I never saw children with such 
an appreciation and understanding 
of trees. 

Miss Conway: We’ve learned from 
our study and observation that trees 
live to give, and whenever we look 
at a tree we think of the gifts it has 
for us. 

Mr. Gururie: I wish my son had that 
knowledge and understanding, Miss 
Conway. 

Perry: Gee whiz, Dad, you make me 
feel like a murderer or something. I 
know all that stuff about trees... 
how they give us shade and shelter, 
how they help purify the atmosphere, 
and supply us with many necessary 
things of life, but well . . . I just 
didn’t think about all that. I was 
too keen on getting my tennis court. 

Mr. Gururie: Well, you can forget 
about your tennis court now, Perry. 
Until you have learned a better set 
of values, you don’t deserve a tennis 
court. 

Perry (Meekly): Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gururie: Those trees you would 
so carelessly destroy have taken 
years to grow and develop. They 
could never have been replaced in 
your lifetime. 

Joan: Excuse me, Mr. Guthrie, but we 
were very much like Perry before we 
started our conservation study. We 
knew the facts about trees and their 
importance to man, but we never 
actually realized what trees do until 





we began to go on field trips with 
Miss Conway. 

Marcte: We visited with farmers and 
talked to them about their wood lots. 
We learned how trees actually 
fertilize and enrich the soil. 

ELEANOR: And we visited South Moun- 
tain after the forest fire last summer. 
We saw how tragic a mountain can 
be when the trees have been de- 
stroyed. 

SuirLey: We investigated the source 
of our water supply and found out 
that our good drinking water comes 
from springs that flow from tree- 
covered water sheds. 

Gwen: Then we went to the Water 
Company and saw their conserva- 
tion project; how they’ve planted 
thousands of trees at the impound- 
ing basin to protect us against a bad 
water shortage or a severe drought. 


Kare: But even then, we didn’t really 
appreciate trees as living things un- 
til we each adopted one of our own 
and watched it grow. 

GINGER: My best lesson on trees was 


moving to Maytown Heights. We 
have a nice home there but I do wish 
we had some trees! The people are 
still having trouble with their land- 
scaping and drainage. The terraces 
are all sliding downhill, there’s no 
shady place for the little children to 
play, and the whole place is so bar- 
ren without trees. 

Miss Conway: My father used to say 
the best way to learn to love trees 
was to plant them. He used to quote 
a little verse by Henry Van Dyke 
and I’ve never forgotten it. ‘He 
that planteth a tree is a servant of 
God. He provideth a kindness for 


many generations, and faces that he 
hath not seen shall bless him.” Per- 
haps if Perry had a tree-planting 
project... 

Perry: Say, Dad, that gives me an 
idea. Why can’t I plant some trees? 
Not on our grounds, but somewhere 
else, some place where they’re really 
needed, like Maytown Heights. 

Ginger: Oh Perry! Do you really 
mean it? 

Perry: Sure, I mean it. Anyone who 
loves trees as much as you girls 
should have some of your very own. 
How about it, Dad? I could buy 
some trees out of my allowance. 

Mr. Gurturie: And I’m sure you could 
get the support of the Conservation 
Society and the Water Company. 
They are only too anxious to have 
young people plant seedlings and 
young trees. Go ahead, son, and see 
what you can do. 

Perry: When can we start? 

Miss Conway: I’d suggest we make a 
tour of the town first, Perry, to see 
what kind of shade trees or ever- 
greens are best suited to a develop- 
ment like Maytown Heights. My 
station wagon is outside, and we 
could all pile in and do a little pros- 
pecting before we decide on the kind 
of trees to plant. 

Perry: How about it, girls? Will I be 
safe from attack if I join your tree- 
scouting expedition? 

Giris (Laughing): You’re safe as long 
as our adopted trees are safe. 

Perry: Is it O.K. with you, Dad? 

Mr. Gururie: It’s one hundred per- 
cent O.K. with me, Perry. From 
what I’ve seen of these young ladies, 
they’ll keep you so busy you won’t 





have time to get into any mischief. 
(Girls and Miss Conway exit with 
Perry in one direction, as Mrs. 
Hawkins and Lena enter from the 
other.) 


Mrs. Hawkins: That bulldozer outfit 
is starting to get impatient, Mr. 
Guthrie. 

Lena: They said if you don’t want 
them today, they have another job 
they can do. 


Mrs. Hawkins: Shall we send them 
away, sir? 

Mr. Gururie: No, thank you, Mrs. 
Hawkins. I had just about decided 
to drop the whole idea of a tennis 
court for this year, but come to 
think of it, I might take up tennis 
myself this summer. Perry and I 
might put in a row of maples right 
back of the garage so I’d have a 
shady spot to rest when I got too 
tired. I’ll go out and have a word 
with those men myself. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 
Ricut or ADOPTION 


Characters: 2 male; 10 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern, everyday dress. Mr. 
Guthrie wears a business suit. Mrs. 
Hawkins and Lena are dressed in dark- 
colored uniforms and wear white aprons. 
The Tree Troopers wear jeans and blouses. 

Properties: Dust cloth, dust mop, piece of 
toast, notebooks, field glasses. 

Setting: The Guthrie living room. The furn- 
ishings may be as elaborate as desired. A 
few chairs and a table are all that are neces- 
sary. There is a door at left and a telephone 
on a small table near door. Upstage center 
is a large window. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Fern’s Friends 


by Janice 


Characters 

FrerN ApDAMS, a little girl 

Mrs. Apams, her mother 

Ist Letrer, the Good Fairy 

2np Letter, Cinderella 

3rD Letrer, Alice from “Alice in 
Wonderland” 

4rn Lerrer, Little Boy Blue 

57TH Lerrer, Sindbad the Sailor 

6TH LetTrer, Airman 

Setrrina: The living room of the Adams 
home. 

At Rise: Fern, in pajamas and bath- 
robe, sits in a chair, crying softly. 

Mrs. Apams (Offstage): Fern! Fern! 
Where are you? Fern? (Enters right 
and sees Fern. In a soft voice) 
Fern, dear, I’ve just spoken to Dr. 
Jenkins, and he said that you should 
be able to have your party the day 
after tomorrow. 

Fern (Sniffing): What fun is a birth- 
day party when it’s not your birth- 
day any more? 

Mrs. Apams (Brightly): We can make 
it a “Just Got Well” party. 

Fern (/ndignantly): But then I won’t 
have a birthday party! 

Mrs. Apams: Oh — well, we can have 
a birthday party tonight, for the 
three of us, when Daddy comes 
home. (Starts to walk left) Maybe 
there’s some mail for you. 

Fern: It hasn’t come yet. I looked. 

Mrs. Apams: Well, come into the kit- 
chen with me. We’ll make a little 
birthday cake for tonight. 

Fern (Sighing): All right. 
right.) 


(They exit 


Auritt Oser 


Voice (Offstage, left): Mailman! (Enter 
Lerrers. They stand dejectedly and 
look around.) 

6TH Letrer: So this is where we've 
landed. 

Ist Lerrer (Superciliously): It’s not 
what I’m accustomed to. 

2np Lerrer (Hopefully): It’s very 
cheerful-looking. 

6TH LetrerR (Gloomily): Clean-looking, 
too. That means the end of us. 

3rD Letrer (Brightly): Well, this is 
supposed to be our end in life! 
(Giggles. Others look grim) 

57TH Lerrer: Allah save us! 

Ist Lerrer: If Allah doesn’t, maybe 
Fern Adams will. A birthday card 
as elaborate as I am deserves a little 
consideration. 

6TH Lerrer: How about me? I may 
not be a birthday card, but look at 
all the traveling I’ve done. 

2nD Lerrer (Sympathetically): Did you 
have a very bad trip? 

6TH Lerrer: Not too bad. But three 
thousand miles is a long way to 
go, in less than twenty-four hours. 

2np Letrer: Three thousand miles! 
You must have come all the way 
from California! 

6TH Letrer: Yup. Air mail, y’know. 

5TH Lerrer: Know you that I have 
traversed the sea for many nights 
and many days to reach this shore. 

6TH Lerrer: Oh? Where are you from? 

5rH Lerrer: The city of Baghdad, 
but I embarked on this voyage in 
England. 





3reD Lerrer (To 5Tx Lerrer): What 
strange stamps you have. 

57TH Lerrer: These are English stamps. 
(Bows) I have the honor to carry a 
picture of the Queen of England. 

2np Lerrer: How lovely. I’m sure 
Fern will want to save it in her 
stamp album. 

6TH Letrer (Proudly): I have a six- 
cent stamp, myself. 

Ist Lerrer: A three-cent stamp was 
good enough for me. I think it’s 
rather attractive, too. It has a pic- 
ture of the Statue of Liberty on it. 

4TH Lerrer: So does mine. I wonder 
the lady doesn’t get tired, holding up 
that torch all the time. The very 
thought of it makes me want to curl 
up and go tosleep. (Yawns) 

3rp Lerrer: My stamp is the same but 
different. 

Ist Lerrer: Now how can that pos- 
sibly be? 

3rp Letrer: Well, it’s a three-cent 
stamp, but it has a picture of Com- 
modore Perry on it. 

2np Lerrer: And mine has a picture 
of Sagamore Hill. 

6TH LetrerR: Oh, those must be com- 
memorative stamps. The post 
office puts them out all the time, 
to commemorate people and things. 
If Fern saved all the commemorative 
stamps issued — or all the stamps 
issued, for that matter — she’d have 
a picture history of the United 
States. 

3rp Lerrer: Aren’t stamps fasci- 
nating! 

6ru Lerrer: They’re a bargain, too. 
Imagine — six cents for all the 
traveling I’ve done. It took about 
125 people to get me here to White 


Plains, New York from Los Angeles. 

Ist Lerrer: Shhh! Someone’s coming. 
(Lerrers, except for 6TH Letrer, 
“‘freeze.’’) 

6TH Letrer (Grumbles): About time, 
too. I was beginning to think they 
didn’t care much about mail in 
this house. 

Ist Lerrer: 
“freezes.” 
enter right.) 

Mrs. Apams: It will make a lovely 
little birthday cake. 

FERN (Without enthusiasm): I guess so. 
(Mrs. Apams sits down and takes up 
some knitting. FeErn starts to walk 
about restlessly. When she sees the 
Lerrers, her face brightens.) Mail! 
(Runs over to LETTERS) 

Mrs. Apams: I didn’t even hear the 
mailman. 

Fern: The mail’s all for me! 

Mrs. Apams: How nice. Why don’t 
you bring it all over here? (FERN 
puts her hand on the shoulder of each 
Lerrer and gives it a slight push 
toward the chair. They remain in 
line, facing Mrs. Apams and the 
audience diagonally. FERN stands 
on the other side of the \st Lerrer, 
which is nearest the audience and 
farthest from Mrs. Apams. As she 
removes the cape of each LerreR, let- 
ting it drop on floor, LETTER stands 
as still as possible and stares ahead.) 

Fern (“Opening’”’ isr Lerrer, re- 
vealing the Farry holding a wand): 
Oh, what a beautiful card! 

Mrs. ApaMs: What does it say? 

Fern (Reading card attached to 
Farry’s wrist): 

Here’s a wish 


Shhh! (6rH Lerrer 
Fern and Mrs. ADAMS 





That’s sure to come true 

May the Good Fairy bring 

A Happy Birthday to you. 

It’s from Aunt Jill and Uncle Gary. 

Mrs. Apams: Isn’t that nice. 

FERN (Opens 2np Lerrer, revealing a 
ragged CINDERELLA holding a broom) : 
Who's this? (Looks at card) It’s 
Cinderella! (Reads) 

If I were poor Cinderella 

And all I had was one wish 

Would I wish for a prince or a 
pumpkin? 

Would I wish that I could be rich? 

No, there’s only one thing I would 
say, 

I’d wish Fern a Happy Birthday. 

Isn’t that cute? It’s from Uncle 

Tom. (Laughs) I'd like to see him 


as Cinderella! 
Mrs. Apams: They could never make 
a glass slipper big enough to fit his 


foot. 

FERN (Opens 3rp Letter, revealing 
Auice holding a copy of “Alice in 
Wonderland’’): It’s Alice in Wonder- 
land. (Reads card) Happy Birth- 
day from Alice. She’s sorry she 
can’t come to the party. (Turns 
to Mrs. Apams) She doesn’t know 
there isn’t any party. 

Mrs. Apams: Well, but aren’t you 
happy to have all these cards? 

Fern: Yes, but cards aren’t people, 
and you can’t have a party with 
them. (Opens 4TH LETTER, re- 
vealing Lirrue Boy Buve, holding 
a horn — a toy, if necessary. Reads) 
Little Boy Blue 
Would blow his horn 
If he knew that today 
Is the date you were born. 


Gramp. (Turns to 5raH Lerrer) 
Look at the funny stamps on this! 

Mrs. Apams (Looking): That’s from 
England. It must be from Aunt 
Annette. 

Fern (Opens 5raH Lerrer, revealing 
SINDBAD. Reads): 

If Allah would provide a bowl 
Sindbad would sail the ocean to say 
Aunt Annette wishes you 

A very happy, happy birthday. 

Just think of it! All the way from 
England! (Turns to 6rH Letrer) 
This doesn’t look like a card. (Opens 
6TH Lerrer, revealing AIRMAN hold- 
ing a scroll. FERN unrolls it.) It’s 
a letter from Aunt Sylvia. 

Mrs. Apams: Oh? What does she say? 

Fern: Oh, she’s sorry she can’t be 
here, and she hopes I have a happy 
birthday, and a lot of other stuff. 

Mrs. Apams (Putting knitting aside): 
Oh, my, what a mess we’ve made 
in here. Let’s clean it up. (Mrs. 
ADAMS and FERN start to pick up 
the “envelopes” lying on the floor.) 
I guess you'll want to keep your 
cards for a while. (Lerrers look 
anxious. ) 

Fern: I guess so. 
lieved.) 

Mrs. Apams: It’s time I started dinner. 
(Mrs. Apams and Fern exit right, 
carrying envelopes.) 

SrnpBap: Allah be praised, we aresaved. 

AIRMAN: But not saved for good. Fern 
didn’t seem so anxious to keep us. 

AuIcE: At least she knew who we were. 
If she hadn’t read any books she 
wouldn’t even have recognized us. 

AtRMAN: She couldn’t have read my 
book — it isn’t out yet. 


(Lerrers look re- 
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of us. Poor thing —I guess she’s 
been sick, and this isn’t much of a 
birthday for her. 

Farry: If she’s an old friend of ours, 
it’s up to us to see that it is. 

Auice: I don’t see how we can. 

Farry: 1 can dance. 

CINDERELLA: I can sing. 

ArrMAN: I can’t do anything. 

Boy Buve: Neither can I, thank good- 
ness. (Stretches lazily) 

Farry: Remember your poem, Little 
Boy Blue. We have our obligations 
to live up to. 

CINDERELLA: Yes — remember: “Little 
Boy Blue would blow his horn if 
he knew that today is the date you 
were born.” Well, today’s the date 
Fern was born, and now you know. 

Boy Buve: Oh dear, it looks as though 
I can’t get out of it. 

Farry: Fine, fine, we’re doing famously. 

Auice: We haven’t done anything yet. 

Farry: No, but we're going to. 

ArrMAN: Maybe you’re going to. I 
can’t do anything. (Looks downcast) 

CINDERELLA: Yes, you can! You can 
tell Fern about your trip. It must 
have been wonderful. 

ArrMAN: Think so? 
trip. Why — 

Farry: Shhh! (FERwn enters right.) 

Fern (Singing as she walks): Happy 
birthday to me, happy birthday to 
me, happy birthday to me, happy 
birthday, poor me. (Slumps on 
floor, chin in hands, before LetrErRs. 
Farry touches Fern’s head with her 
wand, sings ‘Happy Birthday’ to her. 
Fern is astonished.) Why — why, 
you’re real! 

Farry: I should say I am. 


It was quite a 


It took a 
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great many people to get us here, 
and some of us have come along way, 
but I must say you don’t seem very 
appreciative. 

Fern: But I am! I was just a little 
lonely, that’s all, and I didn’t know 
you could talk. 

CINDERELLA: But we can, Fern dear, 
and we do want you to have a 
happy birthday. 

Fern: You too! Why this is wonderful! 

Autce: All of us. And we’re old friends 
of yours — at least, you seemed to 
know us when you opened us. 

Fern: Why, yes, of course! I’ve read 
all about you in my books. Alice 
in Wonderland is one of my favorites. 
And so are you, Cinderella. 

Farry: I’m glad introductions aren’t 
necessary. So many young people 


hardly know us these days. 
Fern: Oh, I’m sure they all know you 


— aren’t you the Good Fairy? 

Farry (Modestly): I try my best to be. 

Fern: It must have been you who 
saved Sleeping Beauty. I was so 
relieved when I found out that she 
would only sleep for a hundred years. 

Boy Buve: That sounds good to me. 
(Yawns) 

Fern (Laughing): I wish I had a hay- 
stack here for you to sleep in, Little 
Boy Blue. 

Boy BuveE: So do I, but Mother Goose 
wouldn’t like it. 

SrnpBap: You are kind, fair Fern. May 
Allah shed his blessings on you. 

Fern: Thank you, Sindbad. I’ve read 
about your voyages in The Arabian 
Nights — did you have to sail in a 
bowl again to get here? 

StnpBapD: No, Allah was kind. 
provided a boat. 


He 





Farry: We thought we would get up 
a little entertainment for you. 

Fern: That would be lovely. 

Farry: Let’s set the stage, then. 
(Lerrers move back and sit down, 
still in a diagonal line. FERN sits 
facing them. Fatry flexes her arms 
and legs.) I’m a little stiff after 


going through the mails. All right. 
(Farry dances, accompanied by piano, 
record, or singing of other LeTrERs. 
Others applaud as she finishes.) 

Won’t you 


Fern: How beautiful. 
dance some more? 

Farry: I would, but it’s Cinderella’s 
turn now. (Steps back and sits down. 
CINDERELLA comes forward, leans on 
her broom, and sings “Cinderella” — 
available in ““Young America’s Mu- 
sic,”’ Vol. I, Scribner’s. She curtsies 
as others applaud.) 

Fern: What a pretty song. And I 
know something wonderful is going 
to happen to you, Cinderella. 

CINDERELLA: Thank you, Fern. (Steps 
back and sits down) 

Auice (Comes forward, book in hand): 
I thought I might read (Or recite) 
the poem about the Walrus and the 
Carpenter, from Through the Looking 
Glass. 

Fern: Oh, that’s one of my favorites. 
(Auice reads, or recites. As she 
finishes) The poor oysters! 

Auicr: That’s exactly what I thought! 
(Steps back and sits down) 

Boy BuiueE (Coming forward): I may be 
a little rusty at this, I’ve been asleep 
so long. (Plays on a horn instrument 
or blows a toy horn. Bows, steps 
back, and sits down as others applaud) 

SINDBAD (Coming forward): I learned 
this from the English sailors. (Dances 


a hornpipe or sings a sea chanty, with 
his usual solemn expression, to an 
accompaniment. Bows and returns to 
his seat) 

Fern (Still clapping): Oh what fun! 
How talented you all are. 

AIRMAN (Keeps his seat, farthest away 
from front of stage but nearest Fern): 
I’m afraid you can’t say the same for 
me. I can’t do anything. 

Fern: Oh, I’m sure that’s not true. 
After all, you’ve been on a plane. 


ArtRMAN: I am quite a traveler, but I 
can’t take all the credit for it. It 
took quite a lot of people to get me 
here. 

Fern: Tell me about it. 

AtRMAN (Pleased): You really want to 
hear? 

Fern: Of course I do. I’m so glad you 
all came here today, and I’d like to 
know how you got here. 

AIRMAN: Well, I got my start in a 
collection box — you know, one of 
those boxes on street corners, where 
you mail letters. 

Fern: Yes, there’s one near us. I’ve 
always wondered how letters got 
from there to people’s houses. 

AIRMAN (Reaches into pocket): Well, I 
happen to have a few notes here 
with me. That’s what my book is 
going to be about — you know, 
“T Went Through the Mails,” or 
“Air Mail Adventures,” or 
thing like that. (Thumbs through 
book) Let me see .. . oh yes, here we 
are. (Refers to notebook occasionally 
as he talks) It was dark in that col- 
lection box, and I was getting im- 
patient when finally a collector came 
by, put me in a canvas sack with 


some- 





the rest of the letters, and took us 
to the post office in a truck. 

Farry: A rather undignified way for a 
Good Fairy to travel, don’t you 
think? 

ArrMAN: That was restful, compared to 
the post office. (Gestures) Up in an 
elevator, down in a chute. 

Farry: Yes, and they’re always in 
such a hurry there, you can’t 
imagine. 

ArrMAN: From the chute we fell onto 
what’s called a facing table. There 
were some clerks there separating 
the long envelopes from the short 
ones, but they put air-mail letters 
in special boxes that were collected 
every few minutes. (Proudly) The 
idea with air mail is speed, you-know. 

Farry: I really don’t see why people 
are in such a rush. 

ArrRMAN: Well, from there we went 

canceling machine. 


through the 
You’ve seen the marks that cancel 


out stamps on your letters. It’s a 
marvelous machine — it not only 
cancels out stamps so they won’t be 
used again, but it marks the letters 
(In one breath) with the time of day, 
the month, the year, the city the 
letter was mailed in, the state, and 
the name of the post office. Whew! 
Fern: A machine does all that? 
ArrMAN: Oh yes, but it can’t do every- 
thing. It took a great many people 
to get us through the post office. 
(Wearily) Loading and unloading, 
sorting and sorting and sorting. 
Fern: What happened to you after you 
went through the machine? 
ArRMAN: Well, we were separated ac- 
cording to destination, roughly, any- 
way, and put into pouches again. 
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Oh oh, I says to myself, a pouch 
again. That means another truck 
ride. 

Fern: And did it? 

ArrMAN: No, before I knew what was 
happening I found myself up in the 
air in a helicopter. 

Boy Buve: You lucky stiff! 

Arran: No, I wasn’t stiff at all, I 
was quite comfortable. Well, I’m 
marked “Air Mail,” I says to my- 
self, and here I am, up in the air. 
After this, I guess it’s another truck 
ride to the post office and that’s 
that. 

Fern: And was it? 

AtrmMaNn: Oh no. The helicopter ride 
was just to get me from the post 
office to the airport. At the airport, 
I was expecting to be put on a 
plane... 

Fern: Were you? 

ArrMAN: Nope, I was put on a moving 
belt to take me out to the plane. 
Very ingenious, those postal men. 

Fern: Then did you get on a plane? 

ArrmMaAN: Yep. We had a smooth 
flight all across the country. There 
was a post office in the airport in 
New York, where they sorted us 
again —they’re always sorting in 
the post office, you know, by area 
of the country, by city, by part of 
the city, by postal route, all that 
sort of thing. By this time, I 
thought, I was ready for the mailman. 

Fern: And were you? 

ArrMAN: No, I found myself on a 
truck again! Well, says I to myself, 
I’ve come full circle — collection 
box, truck, post office, helicopter, 
moving belt, airplane, post office, 
truck, and now I guess to a mailbox. 





Ferry : Is that what happened? 

ArrMAN: Nope. From the truck, they 
put me on a train, of all things. 
The truck brought me in town from 
the airport, and the train was taking 
me to the smaller town I was going 
to. Well, says I, this is my chance 
to have a good rest and collect my 
thoughts. 

Fern: Is that what you did? 

ArrMAN: Not at all. The train turned 
out to be a moving post office — 
there we were, being sorted again! 
Well, I says, this is the last time 
I’m going to be sorted! 

Fern: And was it? 

ArrmMaNn: Nope. A Mail Messenger 
picked us up at the train and wheeled 
us over to the post office, where 
they sorted us again. Now, I says 
to myself, now I’m ready for the 
postman. 


Fern (Smiling): And were you? 
ArrMAN (Grinning): Yep. And here 
I am. After traveling in almost 


every way known to man. It’s a 
wonder the trouble men will go to 
just to get their mail. 

Fern: It’s no wonder at all. I don’t 
know what I would have done with- 
out you today. This has been the 
best birthday party I ever had. 


Mrs. Apams (Offstage): Fern! (Ler- 


TERS shoot up and stand stiffly. Mrs. 
Apams enters right.) Fern, dear, 
come and see the cake. It’s perfect. 

Fern (Rising): Oh, good! Let’s give 
some to my friends here. 

Mrs. Apams (Looking around): Your 
friends? 

Fern: Oh yes, and we’ve had such a 
lovely party! 

Mrs. Apams (Bewildered): Party? 

Fern: The Good Fairy danced, and 
Little Boy Blue played his horn, 
and — 

Mrs. Apams: My goodness, Fern, 
what an imagination you have. 

Fern: It’s not my _ imagination, 
Mother. You'll see. Talk to them! 

Farry: I’m afraid your mother 
wouldn’t hear us, Fern. She's 
grown up, you know. 

Fern: Oh. 

Mrs. Apams: Oh what? 

Fern: Oh, nothing. 

Mrs. Apams: You’ve been alone too 
much, dear. Why don’t you come 
in and set the table for dinner. You 
can put your cards up on the mantel- 
piece for awhile before you throw 
them away. (Lerrers look horrified.) 

Fern: Throw them away? Not these 
cards. They’re special. (Lerrers 
beam, as Mrs. ApAms and FERN erit.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Fern’s Frrenps 

Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Fern wears pajamas and a bath- 
robe. Mrs. Adams wears modern house 
dress. Each of the letters dresses appro- 
priately for the particular story-book 4 on 
acter. The airman might wear red, white, 
and blue stripes, like an air mail letter. 
All the letters wear capes, which Fern re- 
moves when she opens them. 
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Properties: Knitting, wand, broom, copy of 
Alice in Wonderland, horn, scroll, notebook. 


Setting: The comfortable living room of the 
Adams house. Exit right leading to kit- 
chen; left leading to the front of the house. 
Furniture should be arranged so that there 
is enough space left for the letters to line 
up deounally. At one side of the room is 
a fireplace with a mantelpiece. 


Lighting: No special effecta. 





Part Three 


Lower Grades 





Characters 

Tue Fox 

Tue Wour 

THe BEAVER 

THe RaBpit 

THE LIon 

Tue Hippopotamus 

Tue ELEPHANT 

Serrine: The forest. A log runs from 
stage center to where it disappears 
into wing. 

Art Ruse: The Fox and the Wo.F enter. 

Wor (Complaining): I’m awfully 
hungry, cousin Fox. You told me 
that we’d find food in these woods. 

Fox: Take it easy, cousin Wolf. Just 
leave it to your wise old cousin Fox. 

You know how we foxes are. 





Wotr (Complaining): You’d better do 
something quick. I’m starving. 

Fox (Seeing log): Well, well, what do 
we have here? (Brightly, as he looks 
down length of log to wing) Say, this 
log goes over the river. 


Wo xr: Who cares about a‘log? I’m 
hungry! 
Fox (Getting idea): Hmmm. Anyone 


who wants to cross the river has to 
use this log. And if I can make them 
pay for using it... 

Woxr: What are you talking about? 

Fox (Triumphantly): From now on, 
cousin Wolf, we won’t have to search 
for food. It will be brought to us. 
(Puts foot on log) Anyone wanting 
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The Lazy Fox 


by Vernon Howard 


to cross the river will have to pay 
me! 

Wo tr: You mean they’ll have to bring 
us food in order to use the log? 

Fox: Exactly! (Rubs hands briskly 
together) Get ready for business, 
cousin Wolf. You stand on one side 
and I'll stand here. (They take 
positions.) Ah, here comes our first 
customer. (7'o BEAVER, who enters) 
Ah, Mr. Beaver, I see you want to 
cross the river. 

Beaver: I’m going to hunt for food 
on the other side. Excuse me, I 
want to use the log. 

Fox: Not so fast, young Mr. Beaver. 
This is my log and you'll have to 
pay me. 

Beaver: Pay you for using the log? 

Wo xr: You can use the log only if 
you bring us back some food. 

BEAVER (Agreeing): Well, if you say so, 
I'll bring you something to eat. 
(Crosses on log, exits) 

Fox: What a wise old Fox J am. 
Doesn’t this beat working for a 
living? 

Rapsit (Entering): Hello, Fox, hello, 
Wolf. I’m crossing the river in 
search of food. 

Wotr: It will cost you a couple of 
pounds of food to use our log! 

Raspit: Your log? Well, all right, 
I'll bring something back for you. 
(Crosses on log, exits) 

Worr (Pleased): Cousin Fox, you are 





the sly one all right. (Suddenly 
frightened, as he looks offstage) Oh, 
oh, here comes the Lion. We’re in 
for it now! 

Fox (Laughing): Just leave it to your 
old cousin foxy Fox. (T7'o Lion who 
enters) Good afternoon, Mr. Lion. 
If you plan to use this log you'll 
have to pay us. 

Lion (Roaring): Pay you? Don’t be 
silly. I’m the king of the jungle 
and no one tells me what to do! 

Wo tr (Timidly to Fox): Maybe we’d 
better let him go free, cousin Fox. 

Fox (Slyly to Lion): Mr. Lion, what 
would happen if I took the log away 
after you got to the other side? 

Lion (Terrified): Why, I’d never get 
back! I’d be stuck over there for 
the rest of my life! I’m a very poor 
swimmer, you know. 

Fox: Then you agree to bring us back 
a feast? 

Lion (Humbly): Anything you say, Mr. 
Fox. Just don’t take the log away. 
(Crosses on log, exits) 

Fox: Ha, ha, ha. Who is smarter than 
old smarty Fox? Look, here comes 
the Hippopotamus. (70 Hrppo- 
POTAMUS, who enters and immediately 
steps on log and walks a few steps) 
That will cost you a dinner, Mr. 
Hippo. 

Hippopotamus: A dinner? In that 
case, I won’t use your old log. It 
just so happens that I’m a pretty 
good swimmer! 

Fox (Puts hands on end of log): What 
if I shake the log right now, Mr. 
Hippo? 

Hippopotamus (Terrified): Oh, my, 
I’m afraid I’d fall off and bump my 
head. You win, Mr. Fox; I’ll bring 
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you something to eat. (Crosses on 


log, exits) 

Fox: Prepare yourself for a big feast, 
cousin Wolf. And you can thank 
your wise old cousin Fox! 

Wo tr (Looking offstage): Wow! 
comes the Elephant! 
him angry! 

Fox (To E.Lepruant, who enters): Well, 
well, my big friend Mr. Elephant. 
It will cost you a banquet to cross 
the river on my log. 

ELEPHANT (Angrily): Why, you little 
weasel, I’ll use this log any time 
I like. 

Wot Fr (Frightened): Better let him go, 
cousin. 

Fox (Slyly, to ExvepuHant): What 
would happen to you if I put grease 
on the log? 

ELEPHANT (Frightened): Grease! Why, 
I'd slip right into the jaws of the 
crocodiles! Oh, my .. . all right, 
Mr. Fox, I'll see that you get part 
of my dinner. (Shakes head) Grease! 
Crocodiles! (Crosses on log, exits) 

Fox (Laughing): Ha, ha, ha! What a 
wise old Fox! (Smacks lips) They 
ought to be back in a few minutes 
with our dinners. 

Wo tr (Licks lips): I can hardly wait. 
This sure beats working for a living! 

Fox (Looking toward wing at end of log): 
Ah, here they come! (Yells into 
wing) Did you get our dinners? 


Here 
Don’t make 


Orners (Answering from wing): Yes! 

Fox: All right, come across! 

Wor: Wait a minute 
they’re tricking us. 

Fox: Not a chance. 
(Other animals enter on log, cross. 
They carry filled sacks.) 


maybe 


They’re honest. 











BEAVER (Setting sack down): Here you 
are — your dinner. 

Rapsit (Setting sack down): I'll keep 
my promise, too! Here’s some food. 

Lion (Setting sack down): I won’t go 
back on my word — here you are. 

Hippopotamus (Setting sack down): 
I’ll keep my part of the bargain. 
Here’s your food. 

ELEPHANT (Setting sack down): And 
here’s mine. 

Beaver (Waving goodbye): Goodbye, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Wolf. We hope 
you enjoy your dinner. (BEAVER, 
Rassit, Lion, Hippopotamus, and 
ELEPHANT ezit.) 

Fox (Eagerly opening a sack): Oh, 
boy — dinner at last! 

Wor (Opening another sack): Watch 
me dive into it! 

Fox (Shocked, he stares into sack): 
Look what that Beaver brought us 
— some tree bark! 

Wo r: And look at this rabbit food — 
carrots! 

Fox (Opening another sack): Bones 
from the Lion! 


Wor (Opening another sack): Some 
roots from the Hippo! 

Fox (Opening fifth sack): Peanuts from 
the Elephant! 

Wor (Wailing): We can’t eat this 
stuff! They tricked us! 

Fox: You know, I think we tricked 
ourselves. Maybe this will teach 
you a lesson, Mr. Wolf — don’t try 
to get something for nothing! 

Wo tr (Indignantly): Me? It was your 
idea. 

Fox (Shrugging) : All right, I’ve learned 
my lesson, too. Well, there’s only 
one thing to do — give these sacks 
back to their rightful owners. 

Wor (Crying): But where are we 
going to get something to eat? 

Fox: The only way there is — work 
for it! Come along, cousin Wolf, 
let’s see what we can find. (Fox 
takes three of the sacks, exits walking 
on log. The Wour sadly takes other 
two sacks and trails behind.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Lazy Fox 


Characters: 7; male or female, or both. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Each character should be dressed 


to represent the animal he 


plays. Masks, 


tails, padding, and imaginative use of color 
will help effect the appropriate appearance. 
Properties: Five filled sacks 
Setting: The forest. Trees, bushes, etc., can 
be simulated in the backdrop. A large log 
must run from stage center to where it 
disappears in the wing. There should be 


only one entrance. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Famous Nickname 
by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


Characters 
ANNOUNCER 
9 GIRLS 

9 Boys 


At Rise: Grris and Boys enter in 
pairs. Each Giru carries a large 
cardboard letter which she shows as 
as she speaks her lines. After Boy 


speaks, he stands in back of his 
partner. 

ANNOUNCER (Standing at one side): 
There was a man who had no doubt 
that bondage was a thing to rout. 
His nickname sort of spells him out. 
You will not need to scratch your 


head 

to know his name, for you’ll be led 
by what he stood for, did, and said. 
(Isr Grru and Boy enter, stand at 
left of stage facing audience. Grru 
holds up letter H.) 

Ist Gir: H is for his sense of humor — 
a well-known fact and not a rumor. 

lst Boy: Once when Stephen A. Doug- 
las called him a “two-faced man,” 
he answered: “If I had another face, 
do you think I would wear this one?” 
(Stands in back of GirRL. 2ND GIRL 
and Boy enter. Grrw takes place be- 
side H, holding up O) 

2ND Giku: O for openness of heart 
that won admirers from the start. 

2np Boy: He said: “I am not bound to 
win, but I am bound to be true. I 
am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live up to the light I have.” 
(Stands in back of 2Np Girt. 3RD 


Girt and Boy enter. Gru stands 
next to O, showing letter N) 

3rpD Gru: N for Negroes that he freed 
to make democracy succeed. 

3RD Boy: He said: “As I would not be 
a slave, I would not be a master. 
This expresses my idea of demo- 
cracy.” (Stands in back of 3rpD 
Girt. 47TH Giri and Boy enter. 
Girt stands next to N, showing 
letter E) 

4rH Giru: E for eloquence in speaking 
of what the common man was seek- 
ing. 

4ru Boy: He said: .. . “government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” (Stands in back of 4rn 
Girt. Sra Girt and Boy enter. 
Gir stands next to E, showing letter 
8) 

5rxH Giru: S for his simplicity 
in manners and philosophy. 

5ru Boy: He said: “I have been driven 
many times to my knees by the 
overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go.” (Stands in 
back of 5raH Grau. 6rxn Giri and 
Boy enter. Gru stands next to 8, 
showing letter T) 

6rH Griru: T for trust in all things 

good — 

like liberty and brotherhood. 

6ru Boy: He said: “I must stand with 
anybody that stands right, stand 
with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.” 
(Stands in back of 6rH Girt. 7TH 





Giri and Boy enter. Grr stands 
next to T, leaving a little space. Shows 
letter A) 
77H Gir: A for anecdotes he told 
to friends and cronies, young and old. 
7tuH Boy: He said: . . . “a funny story 
puts new life into me. I have always 
believed that a good laugh was good 
both for the mental and physical 
digestion.” (Stands in back of 77H 


Great. 8rH Girt and Boy enter. 
Girt stands next to A, showing 
letter B) 


8ru Giru: B for brotherhood of men 
he stood for time and time again. 
8ru Boy: He said: ‘With malice 
toward none; with charity for all.” 


Girt and Boy enter. Grew stands 
next to B, showing letter E) 

9ru Giri: F for unexcelled endeavor 
to make the Union last forever. 

9ru Boy: He said: “If we do not make 
common cause to save the good old 
ship of the Union on this voyage, 
nobody will have a chance to pilot 
her on another voyage.” (Stands in 
back of 9ru GirL. The letters now 
spell Honest ABE.) 

ANNOUNCER: A well-known nickname 

that became 

an epithet of worth and fame, 
and, by the way, what was his name? 

Aux (Including audience): ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN! 


(Stands in back of 8ru GIRL. 9TH THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Famous NICKNAME 


Characters: 9 male; 9 female; male or female 
announcer. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: The cast wears modern, everyday 
dress, and each girl carries a big cardboard 
sheet with a letter on it so that when they 
are all lined up, HONEST ABE is spelled 
out. 

Properties: Nine large, clear-lettered card- 
board sheets. 

Setting: Bare stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 








Pandora's Box 
by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
PANDORA 
Hope 
HELENA) 
PAULA 
NYDIA 
ANNA 
NESTOR 
LAERTES 
CapMus 
Hector 
Evi Sprrits 

SETTING: A garden. 

At Rise: Panpora stands beside boz. 
Evit Spirits hammer on sides of box. 

Evit Sprrits (Scream): Let us out! 
Let us out! 

Panpora (Sternly): Be still, or by the 
gods of Olympus, you shall be 
severely punished. Epimetheus does 
not know that you are here, and if 
you are still, I shall not tell him. 

Evin Sprrits (Groan loudly): We don’t 
like it in here! We want to be free. 

Panpora: The world would not like 
you out here. (Taps gently on side 
of box) So be quiet. I must go now. 
I will think what to do with you, 
and when I know I will return and 
tell you. (PAaNpora exits left as the 
children dance in right.) 

HELENA (Looks with awed eyes at box): 
This is Pandora’s box. I wonder 
what is in it. 

LarrTEs: Curiosity once killed a cat. 
It might kill you, too. 

Nestor: I think it is full of gold. 
That’s what I think. 


> Playmates 





Capmus (Thoughifully): It might be at 
that. That much gold would make 
us all rich. 

Nyp1a: I think it is full of presents for 
everybody. 

Hecror: I think it would be better 
for you not to think about it at all. 

Anna: I think so, too. My father 
says that Pandora is a witch. 

Nestor: Then she is a very beautiful 
witch. 

Pau.a: My father says to keep away 
from her. That she will bring only 
vexation upon this earth. 

LAERTES: How can anyone so beautiful 
bring anything but good? 

Pauta (Doubtfully): I don’t know. But 
I think we had better listen to our 
fathers. So let’s go play somewhere 
else. 

HELENA (Shakes her head): I like it 
here. The box can’t do us any harm. 
It’s only a box. 

Pau.a: My father says that anything 
that has to do with Pandora can 
do harm. 

Nyp1A: How can your father know so 
much about Pandora? 


Pauta: My father knows a great many 
things. After all, he is a friend of 
Epimetheus, and he knows that Zeus 
sent Pandora to Epimetheus as a 
gift, and he was warned by Prome- 
theus to take no gifts from Zeus. 

Capmus (T'osses a ball at the box and 
catches it as it bounces back): Perhaps 
there is a bad man in the box. 








First Evin Sprrir (Yells): Let me out 
of here! 

Pauta (Shivering, as the children 
crouch together, frightened): There is 
a bad man in the box. 

Seconp Evi Sprrir: I am not a bad 
man. I am good. I will give you 
much gold, if you only let me out. 

Turrp Evin Spirit: I am only a little 
child. I will die in here, if you don’t 
let me out! 

Nyp1a (Aghast): It’s a child! A little 
child. Pandora must be a bad 
woman to shut up a little child in 
a box. 

First Evit Sprrir: You shall have 
jewels, as many as you can wear, if 
you will only open the box. 

Fourtu Evin Sprrir: We will give you 
precious stones, if you will only let 
us out. 

Nestor: How many of you are there 
in there? 

Firrn Evit Spreir (Wheedles): You 
will see. Only open the box, and you 
will see. 

Anna: How do we know that you will 
not harm us? 

Sixth Evi. Spririr: We _ promise. 
(Whines) There is no air in here. 
HELENA: Oh, the poor little things. 
(Starts toward box) I will open the 

box for you. 

Pauta (Seizes her arm): Helena! Keep 
away from the box. It is dangerous. 
My father says... 

HeLena (Pulls her arm away im- 
patiently): 1 am sick of hearing what 
your father says all the time. I 
want to see who is in that box. 

Turrp Evin Sprrir: You are a smart 
little girl. There is plenty of gold 
in this box for you. 
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Capmus: Don’t you believe it, Helena. 
I think Paula is right. 

Nestor: I’d like to see what is in the 
box, too. 

LaertTes: I am afraid we will be 
punished, Nestor, if we open the box. 

Capmus: I think so, too. It isn’t our 
box. 

First Evit Sprrir (Pleads): Please let 
us out. We are only little children, 
just like you. 

Seconp Evin Sprrir: We would like 
to come out and play. 

Tuirp Evin Sprrir: We can teach you 
some new games. 

Hector (Doubtfully): Well, maybe it 
wouldn’t do any harm just to open 
the box a little crack, and peek. 

Larrtes: I’m with you. Come on, 
I'll help you lift the cover. (LAERTES 
and Hecror go to box and try to lift 
the cover) 

Hecror (Panis): It’s heavy. (The Evin 
Spirits push open the cover the rest of 
the way, and hop out. They run 
around wildly, pinching the children, 
pulling their hair, and tearing flowers 
and greens apart.) 

Nestor (Sternly): Stop it! Stop it, or 
we will put you back in the box. 

Frest Evm Sprrir (Grins at him): 


That you cannot do. We are out 
now. 

Nyp1a: Where is the gold you promised 
us? 


HELENA: Where are the jewels? The 
precious stones? 

Seconp Evin Sprrir: Gold? Jewels? 
Precious stones? (Laughs heartily) 


Whatever is the child talking about? 
Turrp Evin Sprrir: We know nothing 

about any gold, or jewels, or precious 

stones. (Pinches ANNA’s arm) 





AnNA (Rubs her arm): Ouch! What 
kind of beings are you that you 
only want to hurt people? 

Capmus: And you don’t keep your 
word. 

FourtH Evin Spirir (Laughs): We 
forget very easily. 

Pavia: Who are you, anyway? We 
never saw anybody like you before. 

Firrs Evin Sprrir: Well, you’re going 
to see a lot of us. 

Srxtu Evi Sprrir: Who are we, she 
wants to know. Why don’t we 
answer her? 

First Evin Sprair: We are evil spirits, 
my little friend. (Bows low) And 
now that you have let us out of our 
box, we are going to inhabit the 
earth from corner to corner. I am 
Sickness. (Bows low again) I shall 
breathe disease into all parts of the 
earth. 

Seconp Eviu Spirit (Bows low): I am 
Poverty. I shall go into castle and 
cottage. Believe me, I will have 
fun now, and plenty of it. 

Tairp Evi. Sprrair (Bows low): I am 
Crime. The world will get to know 
me well. 

Anna (Groans): Please, please, please, 
go back into the box. Hector and 
Laertes, you let them out. Please 
get them back. 

Fourtu Evin Sprrir (Jauntily): That 
they cannot do. They are not 
strong enough. 

Firra Evi Spirir: We are the ones 
who are strong, now that we are out. 
(Pinches Pauta) 

Pavia (Rubs her arm, and stamps her 
foot): Go away! You are bad, bad, 
bad, all of you. 

Sixtn Evin Sprerr: We know that. 
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We like to be bad. As my name is 
Jealousy, I think being bad is lots 
of fun. I was sent here by the 
green-eyed god. 

Anna: Is there no way to get rid of 
you? 

Capmus: I will find a way. (Grabs 
First Evin Sprrit by the arm, but the 
spirit gets hold of his ears, and hangs 
on) 

First Evin Spirit (Hops up and down 
first on one foot then on the other, 
holding on to Capmus’ ears): No way! 
No way! No way! 

Capmus (Screams): Help! Help! 

First Evin Sprrit (Drops his hold of 
Capmus’ ears): There! You see! 
(Enter Pannora right. She stops 
short on seeing the spirits.) 

Panpora: So you managed to get out 
of your box. I was afraid of this. 


Seconp Evin Sprrir (Scoffs): Afraid, 


Mistress? You wanted it as much 
as we did. 

Tuirp Evin Sprrir: Yes, you wanted 
it, but you didn’t want to open the 
box yourself, and let us out. 

Fourts Evi Sprrir: But you are glad 
that somebody else did. 

HeLena (Goes to Panpora): Dear, 
beautiful Pandora, what can we do 
now? 

Panpora (Sighs): Nothing, child. The 
harm is already done, and now the 
world will be full of evil. As long 
as these evil spirits were closed up 
tightly in their box, they could do 
no harm. But now. . . (Shakes her 
head, sadly) there is nothing anyone 
can do. (Enter Hore left) 

Hore: Ah, yes, there is. Have you 
forgotten me? (The Spirits cringe 
and crouch together in a corner, right.) 





Panpora (Angrily): What are you 
doing here? This is not your terri- 
tory. 

Hope: Any territory is mine, wherever 
I am needed. Go, Pandora. You 
have done enough harm for one day. 
(PANDORA covers her face with both 
hands, and exits left.) 

Nyp1a: And who, pray, are you? 

Hope: I am Hope, the only thing that 
is left when the spirits of evil in- 
habit the earth. I will stay by you, 
and if you will only believe in me, 
all will be well with you. (To the 
Evit Spirits as she raises her right 
arm and points toward left) Begone, 
spirits of evil! You, too, have done 
enough harm for one day. (The 
Evin Spirits slink out, left) 

PauLa (With a sigh): I am certainly 
glad to see them go. 


ANNA (Rubs her arm where she was 


pinched): | am, too. They hurt me. 
Heiena (Kagerly): Have they gone 
for good? 
Hope (Shakes her head): 1 am afraid 


not, my child. You have not seen 


the last of any of them. You will 
meet most of them, time and time 
again. But when you do, call upon 
me, and I will stand by you, for I 
am Hope. I can conquer any of 
them anywhere, any time, whether 
it be Poverty, Sickness, Crime, or 
Sorrow. 

Hector (Hopefully): Then why can’t 
you lock them all up in the box 
again? 

Hore (Sadly): That I cannot do. 
(Takes Hectror’s and HELENA’s 
hands in each of hers) But if the evil 
spirits move in on you, I will move 
in, too, if you only have faith in me. 
That I promise you. 

HELENA (Confidently): Then I am not 
afraid. 

Hecror: Then nobody needs to be 
afraid, as long as Hope is there, for 
I am sure that Hope is stronger than 
any evil spirit. 

Hore: You are right. Hope is strong 
enough to conquer anything. 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Panpora’s Box 


Characters: 4 male; 6 female; 6-8 male and 
female extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girl playmates wear short 
pastel-colored tunics with ribbons going 
over the shoulders crosswise across the 
bosom and crossing again in back to a sash 
tying in front with long streamers. They 
may wear flowers or nbbon bandeaux in 
hair. Boy playmates wear short cotton 
tunics with figured gold or silver borders, 
and a band of silver or gold around head. 
Evil spirits wear satanic costumes of brown 
with vellow or black horns, ears, and tails, 


or black with bright yellow or red horns 
ears, and tails. Pandora wears a long 
Greek gown with little jeweled crown on 
head. Hope wears long white Greek gown 
and white flowers in hair. All wear sandals, 
preferably painted silver or gold. 

Properties: Ball, flowers, greens. 

Setting: A garden. The stage may be deco- 
rated with real or artificial flowers and 
greens, small trees, etc. Center is Pandora’s 
box, a large chest, big enough for the 
Spirits to hide in. It may have an open 
back and stand against center wall, giving 
children more room. Exits are at right 
and left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Four 


Radio Plays 





Dick Whittington and His Cat 


Adapted by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

ANNOUNCER 

Dick WHITTINGTON 

DRIVER 

Cook 

Mr. FirzwaRREN 

CHILD 

STEWARD 

CLERK 

Heap FoorTman 

HEAD GARDENER 

ALICE 

CAPTAIN 

KING AND QUEEN 

CHORAL GROUP 

Sounp: The chiming of bells — deep 
toned, sonorous, and dignified. 
ANNOUNCER: Hear those bells? Do 

they say anything to you? They 
are the famous bells of Bow Church 
in London Town, and if you listen 
closely, you might hear them ring 
out the same message they intoned 
for Dick Whittington, some five 
hundred years ago when he ran 
away from his master’s house. How- 
ever, the first time Dick heard the 
bells, all he understood was the usual 
ding-dong-ding-dong. In fact, he 
was so excited that he scarcely paid 
any attention to the bells at all, be- 
cause he was so busy looking at the 
sights in the crowded city streets 
and asking the driver of his wagon 
a dozen questions a minute. 


Playing time: 20 minutes. 


Dick: Is this really London, sir, or are 
we still on the outskirts? 

Driver: Aye, this be London, lad. 
And a lucky day for you that the 
sun is shining so you can see the 
sights. Look straight ahead and 
yell see the towers of the . . . why 
bless me, lad! You’re about to 
tumble out of the wagon. Why do 
ye have your eyes fixed on the 
ground? 

Dick: I’m looking for the gold, sir, 
but so far all I’ve seen is paving 
stones. Are ye sure this is London 
Town? 

Driver: This is London Town right 
enough, and if ye expected the 
streets to be paved with gold, you’re 
a greater simpleton than I took ye 
for when I offered to give ye a ride. 
Zounds, if I don’t think ye’d better 
ride back again with me to the 
village tomorrow. Ye’ll never be 
able to shift for yourself here in 
the big city. 

Dick: Oh, I'll find work, sir. I’m big 
and strong for my age. And why 
should I go back to the village, 
pray tell? There’s no one to worry 
about me there. 

Driver: Nay, lad. There’s no mother 
or father to shelter ye, so perhaps 
you do well to come here to seek 
your fortune. Well, this be the end 
of the journey, lad. Dismount and 
I'll hand ye your little bundle. 





Dick: Thank you, thank you, sir. 
Maybe someday I can pay you for 
my ride. 

Driver: Don’t lose any sleep over it, 
lad, and no more shall I. Good 
fortune go with ye, child. May 
Providence watch over you. 

Sounp: Musical bridge. 

Announcer: And so Dick Whittington 
started on his great adventure in 
London. Finding out that the 
streets were not paved with gold 
was only his first disappointment. 
Others followed in rapid succession. 
Where was that good job he thought 
he could get so easily? Where were 
the kind employer, the warm house, 
the hot, well-cooked meals, the soft, 
warm bed he was sure he’d find in 
London? Poor Dick. He soon dis- 
covered the streets were just as 
muddy as they had been back in his 
home village; the paving stones were 
just as sharp to his feet, and the 
doorsteps where he sought shelter 
just as hard and cold. One morning, 
several days after his arrival in 
London, he was so weak and ill he 
could travel no further. Exhausted 
he sat down on the doorstep of a 
prosperous-looking mansion. But 
hardly had he settled his aching back 
against the doorjamb than a cross, 
sharp-tongued woman flew at him 
with a broom. 

Coox: For shame! For shame! We 
have no room for beggars in this 
household. Get you gone! Be off 
with you at once! Do you hear me, 
you little bag o’-bones? 


But 


Dick: Yes, Ma’am, I hear you. 
please, please, let me rest a few 
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minutes. I am so faint with hunger 
I can scarcely stand. 

Cook: I’ve heard that story a thousand 
times from beggars just like yourself. 

Dick: But it’s the truth. Please, 
ma’am, a crust of bread .. . a bit 
of meat... 

Cook: Meat! What is the world 
coming to that beggars ask for meat! 
Mr. Fitzwarren does not want his 
house disgraced with such a bundle 
of rags on his doorstep. 

Dick: Mr. Fitzwarren? Who is he? 

Cook: Who is he indeed? Mr. Fitz- 
warren is the master of this house, 
and a merchant of great respect in 
this city. He has no time for 
wretched beggar boys. 

Mr. Firzwarren: Who has no time 
for wretched beggar boys, cook? 
Cook: Oh, good morning, Mr. Fitz- 
warren. I was just about to call 
you to drive this rascal away from 

your doorstep. 

Mr. Firzwarren: Is this the rascal 
you desire to be removed? 

Coox: Aye, another one of those 
miserable wretches who go begging 
throughout the city instead of doing 
honest work. 

Dick: I'd be only too glad to do some 
honest work, sir. I’ve been walking 
the streets for three days but no 
one will hire me. 

Mr. Firzwarren: Have you no 
parents to look out for you? 

Dick: No, sir. My parents are dead. 
I thought I should find my fortune 
in London, but all I have found is 
an empty stomach. 

Mr. FirzwarreEn: I think we can fix 
that, my boy. What is your name? 

Dick: Dick Whittington, sir. 





Mr. Firzwarren: Well, Dick. It 
looks as if you have found a home. 
We can always find use for a good, 
strong boy around our house. In 
fact, I am sure the cook here will 
find you of great help, running the 
errands and scrubbing the pots and 
pans. How does that please you, 
Cook? 

Cook: I shall make the best of it, sir, 
if it is your wish. But I know from 
experience all boys are lazy rascals 
who must be driven to work with 
the hard side of a stick! 

Announcer: So Dick found a home 
and a job. But in spite of Mr. Fitz- 
warren’s kindness, his life was not 
an easy one. The cook saw to that. 
Day in and day out, she scolded and 
nagged and complained. Nothing he 
did was right. At night he could 
hardly wait to crawl up to his attic 
room, but even there he had no 
peace. Mr. Fitzwarren’s house, 
although rich and grand in its fur- 
nishings, was overrun with mice. 
The creatures infested the attic and 
made sleep almost impossible for 
young Dick. Finally, when he 
could stand their squeaking and 
squealing no longer, he decided to 
buy a cat. And with the only penny 
he had in the world, he set out on 
a shopping tour. It was good to get 
away from the scolding cook for a 
few hours and Dick enjoyed the cries 
of the street vendors as they sold 
their wares along the curb. 

Sounp: Recording of street cries. 

ANNOUNCER: At one street corner, he 
caught sight of a crowd of people 
buying cockles and mussels from a 
laughing throng of Irish girls. 


Music: Cast sings “Cockles and Mus- 
sels” (Irish Folk Song) 

ANNOUNCER: Suddenly in the midst 
of the crowd, Dick caught sight of 
a little girl with a cat in her arms. 

Dick: Ho, there, little girl. That’s 
a fine big tabby you have there. 

CuiLp: Alas, my mother will not let 
me keep her any longer; and she is 
the most wonderful mouser in the 
world. 

Dicx: If she’s a fine mouser, she’s just 
what I need. Will you let me buy 
her from you? I can offer you only 
a penny, but you can be sure she 
will have a kind master. 

Cuitp: Oh, thank you, thank you! 
Here’s your new master, Tabby. 
Now see that you catch plenty of 
mice for him, just the way you did 
for us. I hope you will remember to 
pet her and scratch under her chin 
when she pleases you, sir. She’s a 
very gentle cat and is used to 
affection. 

Dick: Come along, Puss. She shall 
have plenty of petting and kind 
words, lass. Never fear. 

Announcer: And Dick was true to 
his word. Tabby became his best 
friend and shortly after she was 
installed in his attic, he was rid of 
the plague of rats and mice. In 
other respects, Dick’s life remained 
the same until one day Mr. Fitz- 
warren summoned his family and 
servants to the dining room. It was 
an important meeting. 

Mr. Firzwarren: As you know, it is 
my custom, when one of our ships 
sets out for a foreign port to allow 
each one of my family and servants 
to invest some portion of their 





savings in the venture. The Undcorn 
is about to set sail for the Barbary 
Coast. My clerk will record your 
investments in this account book, so 
step forward, one at a time, and 
place your money on the table. We 
will begin with the Steward. 

Srewarp: Thank you, Mr. Fitzwarren. 
Thanks to the success of former 
voyages, | am able to invest the 
sum of ten pounds in this voyage. 

Cierk: Ten pounds it is. Head 
Footman! 

Heap Foorman: Five pounds is all I 
can spare, sir. 

CierK: Head Gardener! 

Heap GARDENER: Three pounds ten, 
sir, and thank you, sir, for the op- 
portunity. 

CieRK: Three pounds ten. Head Cook 
and scullery boy. 

Cook: Five shillings, sir, and I pray 
the voyage is favorable. 

CLERK: Five shillings, Cook. And what 
about the boy, Dick Whittington? 

Coox: He has no money. He’s a worth- 
less rascal who eats more than he’s 
worth. 

Auice: Please, Father. Let me invest 
some money for Dick out of my 
own purse. 

Mr. Frrzwarren: That is a kindly 
gesture, my daughter, but it is not 
allowed. I encourage our people to 
save their own money. If Dick has 
nothing of his own to offer in trade, 
we must pass him by. 

Auice: But, Father. . . . 

Mr. Firzwarren: Silence. 
let Dick speak for himself. 

Dick: I appreciate your offer, Miss 
Alice. But your father is right. I 
must make my own investment. 


We will 


Cierk: Then name it, please, and let 
us get on with the records. 

Dick: Alas, the Cook spoke the truth. 
I have no money, sir, but I do have 
one possession I might offer in trade. 

CLERK: Speak up. What is it? 

Dick: My cat, sir. 

AuL: A cat? 

Dick: Yes, my cat. She is a very fine 
cat, gentlemen, and an excellent 
mouser. She might bring a good 
exchange in some foreign port. 

Cuierk: This is ridiculous. Who would 
want to take a cat on a sea voyage? 

Cook: Be off with you! Back to the 
kitchen, before I box your ears. 

Mr. Firzwarren: Silence, woman. 
And do not lay a hand upon the boy. 
If the cat is his only possession, and 
he wishes to send her along with the 
cargo of the L’nicorn, it is a bargain. 

A.ice: Are you sure you want to part 
with Tabby, Dick? 

Dick: It will be like parting with a 
member of my family, but she might 
bring me a fortune. Who knows? 

Aut (Laughing): The idea! <A cat 
bringing a fortune! 

Mr. Frrzwarren: Go fetch the cat, 
my lad. Clerk, continue your 
records. We must not delay. 

ANNOUNCER: So Dick ran up to the 
attic and brought down Tabby, who 
went aboard the Unicorn at once. 
After that Dick was lonelier than 
ever. The Cook was even crosser, 
and the other servants treated him 
badly. Only Alice tried to comfort 
him and endeavored to make his lot 
a little easier. One day when the 
Cook had mistreated him worse than 
usual, he decided to run away. It 
took him only a few minutes to pack 





his few belongings in a bundle and 
start down the King’s Highway. 
Dick’s heart was heavy as he trudged 
along, but his mind was made up. 
No more scoldings and beatings for 
him! When he had walked as far 
as Halloway, his steps began to lag 
and he sat down to rest on a stone 
which, to this day, is pointed out to 
London tourists as ‘“Whittington’s 
Stone.”’ It was there that he heard 
again the bells of Bow Church. 
SounD: Same bells as in the beginning. 
ANNOUNCER: Suddenly, it seemed to 
Dick as if the bells were talking 
directly to him. It seemed as if a 
chorus of voices was saying: 
Cuorau Group: Turn again, Whitting- 
ton! Thrice Lord Mayor of London! 
Turn again, Whittington! Thrice 
Lord Mayor of London! 
Dick (Jn amazement): Lord Mayor of 


London! Does it really mean that I, 
Dick Whittington, will some day be 


Lord Mayor of London? Oh, no! 
I must be dreaming. 

Cuorat Group: Turn again, Whitting- 
ton! Thrice Lord Mayor of London! 
Turn again, Dick Whittington! 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London! 

Dick: The bells are really talking to 
me. They’re really telling me to go 
back and be Lord Mayor of London! 
If this comes true, what do I care 
for the scoldings and beatings of an 
old woman? I will go back. I will 
work hard and serve Mr. Fitzwarren 
faithfully. Who knows? Maybe the 
bells are right. Maybe I will be 
thrice Lord Mayor of London. 

Sounpb: Musical bridge. 

ANNOUNCER: While Dick was having 
such a hard time in London, the 
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good ship Unicorn was ploughing 
through southern waters. The voy- 
age had been a peaceful one and 
everyone, including Tabby, was 
happy when the ship landed and the 
sailors rushed ashore to be greeted 
by the Moors who came down to the 
sea in throngs to witness the landing. 
The Captain sent samples of his 
cargo ashore and was soon invited 
to a great banquet given by the 
King and Queen at the royal palace. 
Imagine the Captain’s surprise when 
he stepped into the royal banquet 
hall to find it teeming with rats and 
mice. The King and Queen were 
greatly embarrassed. 

Kine: Alas, great Captain, our poor 
kingdom is tormented night and day 
with these horrible creatures. 

QUEEN: They give us no peace. We 
are almost starving because they 
ruin our food as fast as it is served 
at the table. 

Kinc: They disturb us in our beds. 
They ruin our finest tapestries, 
destroy our clothing. 

QuEEN: They eat the flour. They 
nibble at the bread. There’s nothing 
safe from them. 

KinG: I would give half my kingdom 
or half my royal treasure to be rid 
of these pests. 

CAPTAIN: Do you really mean that, 
your Majesty? 

KinG: You'll soon find out that I mean 
it, if you have any remedy to suggest. 

QUEEN: We have tried everything, 
but nothing is successful. 

Captain: Royal King, Gracious Queen, 
I think I have the solution to your 
problem. 

Boru: What? What is it? 





Captain: On board my ship, there is 
a marvelous creature who could rid 
you of these rats and mice almost 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

QvuEEN: Impossible! It must be magic. 

CaptaIn: It is no magic, your Majesty. 

Kine: I command you to bring this 
creature to me at once. 

Captain: At once, your Majesty .. . 
at once! 

Sounp: Musical bridge. 

Announcer: The Captain hastened to 
obey the king’s command. Tabby 
was brought to the palace and then 
the fun began! What a squealing 
and squeaking! What a racing and 
chasing! What a scurry and flurry! 
And what a feast for Tabby! In no 
time at all, the palace was cleared of 
rats and mice and the King and 
Queen were almost hysterical with 
joy. When the Captain finally took 
his leave, Tabby was purring on the 
Queen’s lap, and the sea chests were 
heavily laden with gold and silver. 
On the day when the Captain made 
his report to the owner of the Uni- 
corn, Mr. Fitazwarren again called 
his household together. 

Mr. Firzwarren: You have all re- 
ceived generous returns on the 
money you invested in the Unicorn, 
thanks to our gallant captain and 
his faithful crew. 

CieRrK: Never have our accounts been 
so satisfactory, sir. 

Mr. Firzwarren: This has been a 
great day for the house of Fitz- 
warren, and all of you have pros- 
pered. However, we have one in- 
vestor who has not been rewarded. 
Will Dick Whittington please come 
forward and take this seat of honor? 


Dick: Alas, sir, you are making fun 
of me. 

Mr. Firzwarren: No, Dick. We are 
giving you the respect that is your 
due as a gentleman of property. 

Dick: Gentleman? 

Mr. Firzwarren: From this day on, 
everyone in this house shall address 
you as befits your station. You are 
Mr. Whittington, and shall be ad- 
dressed as Sir. 

Dick: But what has happened? 

Mr. Firzwarren: As you yourself pre- 
dicted, your cat has brought you 
good fortune. The Captain of the 
Unicorn sold her to the King of the 
Moors for a fabulous price. You 
are henceforth a man of fortune and 
must learn to speak and act as be- 
comes a gentleman. 

Dick: But, sir, I have no right to this 
money. It belongs to you. I could 
not even have purchased Tabby 
without the penny you gave me. 

Mr. FirzwarrRen: You earned that 
penny, Dick, and the return on your 
investment belongs to you. You may 
do with it as you please. 

Sounp: Musical bridge. 

Announcer: So Dick ordered rich 
clothes for himself. He built a great 
house and rode abroad in a fine 
carriage. But like a true gentleman, 
he shared his good fortune with 
others. He remembered all of his 
friends with costly presents, and 
even included the cook who had 
treated him so badly. But the finest 
and costliest of gifts he lavished on 
the Lady Alice, who in time, be- 
came his bride. 

But that was only the beginning. 
According to actual records, Dick 





became sheriff of London and three 
times Lord Mayor, just as the bells 
of Bow had prophesied. When he 
and Alice drove through the streets 
of London in their gilded coach, he 
loved to listen to the chiming of the 
bells from their great tower. For 
him their message never changed, 
and he always remembered himself 
as the ragged little runaway who 
dried his tears and turned back home 
in obedience to their command: 

Sounp: Same bells as beginning. Up 
then fading out. 

CuoraL Group: Turn again, Dick 
Whittington! Thrice Lord Mayor of 
London! Turn again, Dick Whit- 
tington, Thrice Lord Mayor of 
London! 


THE END 
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The Masque of the Red Death 


by Edgar Allan Poe 
Adapted for Radio by Lewy Olfson 


Characters 
Rep Dratu 
A Woman 
A Doctor 
A MAIDSERVANT 
A GENTLEMAN 
A Lapy 
PRINCE PROSPERO 
Two CoUuNCILMEN 
Princess CONSTANZA 
Town CrIER 
A CHAMBERLAIN 
A SOLDIER 
PEASANTS, COURTIERS 
Rep Deatrn: Can you hear me, oh, 
children of the Light? Hark to my 
words. Hear what I do say, for I 
am the Red Death. None escapes 
my bloody scythe, nor rich nor poor. 
My sign is blood, my seal is pain. 
Hear me, oh, children of the Light, 
for I am Red Death. 
Music: Eerie theme, in and under. 
Woman (Pleading): Oh, Doctor, thank 
Heaven you’ve arrived. Come in, 
come in. My husband... ! 
Doctor (A bumbling sort): Patience, 
good woman, patience. My coat. . .? 
Woman (/mpatiently): Take the Doc- 
tor’s coat, Gavin. 
Doctor: Your boy? Fine looking lad! 
Woman: In here, Doctor. My husband. 
He’s in such pain. 
Doctor: Well, we'll try to fix him up 
as good as new. Is this the patient? 
Woman: Yes. 


Playing time: 15 minutes. 


Sounp: Groans of a man. 

Doctor: Well, now, sirrah, what seems 
to be... (Jn alarm.) Father in 
Heaven! 

Woman: Why do you start? What is it? 

Doctor (Fading, in alarm): It’s. . . 
Red Death! 

Sounpb: Woman screams. 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

Doctor (Calling aloud): Red Death 
has struck again! 

Peasants (Ad lib): Red Death! The 
Plague! It strikes again! The 
cobbler is dead of the plague! Red 
Death has taken another! (Eic.) 

Sounp: The crowd noise subsides, but 
rumbles ominously beneath the follow- 
ing speech. 

Rep Deatn: Yes, it is I, Red Death. 
I have killed again, this time a 
peasant. But I am not discriminate; 
do you remember my words? “Nor 
rich, nor poor. None escapes my 
bloody scythe.” 

Music: Ominous theme, in and under. 

A Marpservant (Fading on): My 
lord. 

GENTLEMAN: How many times must 
I tell you not to break in upon me 
unsummoned? 

MAIDsERVANT: But my lord. 
child is dead. 

GENTLEMAN (Stricken): What? 

MAtpseRVANT: The child... 

Lapy (Fading on; weeping): My lord, 
my husband. Our child... 

GENTLEMAN: Dead? 


The 





Lavy (Weeping): Aye, aye. Dead! 

GENTLEMAN (T'ears beginning): Of .. . 
of what cause, woman? 

MAIDsERVANT: Of the Red Death, my 
lord. 

GENTLEMAN: The... Red .. . Death. 

Music: Tragic theme, in and under. 

Rep Deatu: Nor rich, nor poor, nor 
high, nor low, nor young, nor old. 
All, all must feel the chill of my 
breath, the pain of my kiss, the 
darkness of the tomb. 

Music: Agitated theme, in and under. 

Prospero: And so, honorable gentle- 
men of my council, you have heard 
my decision. I must have fifty 
thousand gulden more for the Royal 
Budget. 

First CouncitMAN: But Your High- 


ness... 
Prospero: But me no buts! I want the 
money ; I will have the money. 


First CounciLMAN: Where shall it 
come from? 

ProsPero: That isn’t my concern, it’s 
yours. Tax the people if you like. 

Seconp CouNnciILMAN: They are al- 
ready taxed as much as they can 
bear. 

Prospero: Then find it somewhere. 
Don’t bother me _ with  trifles. 
(Angrily) I have given my final word, 
gentlemen. That is all! 

SEconD CouNncILMAN (In submission): 
Very well, Prince Prospero. 

Sounp: Door opening off mike. 

ConsTanza (A good woman of twenty- 
five): Husband Prospero, a word 
with you, I beg. 

Prospero: Gentlemen, my wife, the 
Princess Constanza. 

CouNcILMEN: Your Highness. 

Prospero: And what is it, my dear? 
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Constanza: It’s about the Red Death. 
Something must be done! 

Prospero (Laughing): Hear her, 
gentlemen of my Council. The Red 
Death! Is that what a Prince must 
concern himself with? That is the 
problem of the peasants, my dear. 

Constanza: But hundreds of your 
people die each day, yet you do 
nothing. 

Prospero: And what would you have 
me do? 

ConsTANZA: Supply the people with 
doctors. Give them healthful food, 
and clean homes. 

Prospero (Greedily): That would cost 
a fortune. Why should I bother my- 
self about the Red Death. The walls 
around the palace keep him away 
from me. He doesn’t dare show his 
face at court! 

Constanza: Alas, that is no longer 
true. 

CouncILMEN (Ad lib): What does she 
mean? Is there Red Death here at 
Court? (Eic.) 

Prospero: What do you mean, wife? 
Explain yourself. 

Constanza: Red Death has broken 
out in the servants’ quarters here 
at court. Five of the lackeys, three 
of the grooms, one valet, and two of 
my best maids are dead of it. 

Prospero: There are hundreds of ser- 
vants! 

Constanza: If it were servants alone! 
But this morning, Red Death took 
the only child of your friend, the 
Earl of Hammond. 

ProsPeRO: What? 
god-daughter? 

CONSTANZA: 


The child? My 


The same. Husband, 





husband, something must be done 
to help our people. 

Prosrero: Aye, Constanza, something 
must be done. Gentlemen of the 
Council, we must think of a plan. 
We must find a way. 

Music: Urgent theme, in and under. 

Town Crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! 
As a protective measure against the 
Red Death, His Royal Highness 
Prince Prospero, along with five 
hundred of his lords and ladies, will 
go into a secluded retreat at Casa 
Venabla, on the highest mountain 
in our country. His Highness ex- 


pects that there will he and his 
court escape the plague of the Red 
Death. (His voice fades.) Hear ye! 
Hear ye! 
Music: Royal theme, in and under. 
Constanza (Fading on angrily): My 
husband, you promised that some- 


thing would be done about the Red 
Death. 

Prospero (Pleasantly): And something 
shall. I have decided to go into a 
retreat, with five hundred lords and 
ladies... 

Constanza (Disgusted): Yes, I have 
heard your plan. So you are going 
to run away, leaving your people to 
die. 

Prospero: If they must die, that’s 
their business. 

ConsTAnza: It’s your business. You 
are their ruler, yet all you think of is 
your own neck. Do you really ex- 
pect to escape the Red Death at 
Casa Venabla? 

Prospero: It is the highest mountain 
in the country, wind-swept and 
desolate. 

CONSTANZA: 


He'll find you there. 


There’s no use running from him. 
You must do what you can to stop 
him. 

Prospero: I have made my decision, 
Constanza. We leave for the de- 
serted castle tomorrow. 

Constanza: Then you leave without 
your wife. I will not go. 

Prospero: What? 

Constanza: I will stay here. 

Prospero: Stay here and die? 

Constanza: If die I must, then die I 
will, but I shall not desert our 
people. They need me as they have 
never needed me before. I will not 
let them down, Prospero. 

Prospero: You are more a fool, Con- 
stanza, than I thought. All right! 
You have decided to stay. I will 
allow it. I shall not alter your de- 
cision. Do not attempt to alter 
mine. 

Music: Determined theme, in and under. 

Prospero (Bored): What news of the 
Kingdom, Chamberlain? 

CHAMBERLAIN: The plague rages still. 
Ah, Your Highness, how wise it was 
of you to escape with all of us to 
this lonely spot. Red Death will 
never find us here. 

Prospero: You are right, my Cham- 
berlain. Red Death will never find 
us here. 

Music: Royal theme, in and under. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Your Highness. Good 
news! 

Prospero: I could use some good news, 
Chamberlain. Cooped up in this old 
castle with these foolish lords and 
ladies for months without end, I 
am bored and sick at heart. What 
is your news? I am more than 
eager for it. 





CHAMBERLAIN: The plague has van- 
ished from the kingdom. 

Prospero (Delighted): Good news that 
is indeed! 

CHAMBERLAIN: Your wife, Princess 
Constanza, has led the people in 
their fight against Red Death. 

Prospero: So, she has done it, after 
all. We will be returning, then, 
Chamberlain. Let it be known 
throughout this desolate castle. No, 
wait. Proclaim a Masqued Ball, 
at which all the lords and ladies 
must be present. Say there will 
be a contest for the most grotesque 
costume, by way of a celebration, 
a divertissement. But do not tell 
them the news. I wish to tell it 
to them myself. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Fading): Yes, Prince 
Prospero. 

Music: Regal theme full for 30 seconds; 
then, into Ball Music. 

Sounp: Ad lib of Courtters softly in 
background. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Calling out): Musicians, 
cease your playing! 

Music: Out. 


CHAMBERLAIN: Lords and Ladies, I 
present our honored host, His Royal 
Highness, Prince Prospero. 

Sounn: Applause of the courtiers. 

Prospero: Good evening, welcome 
guests. You wonder, I am sure, 
why I have called you all upon at- 
tendance at this ball. I have some 
great and good news for all of you. 

Sounp: Ad lib of courtiers. 

Prospero: The Plague has been chased 
from our capital. The city is no 
longer ridden with Death. We shall 
all go home tomorrow. 


Sounp: A shout of rejoicing from the 
courtiers. 

ProsPero: Our siege against the Red 
Death has succeeded. We are... 

Sounp: Clock striking twelve. 

Prospero: But, hark! The time is 
midnight. We must have the grand 
parade. Masqueraders all, form a 
line; make a procession before my 
throne. Here in this purse are twenty 
precious stones, and as many pieces 
of gold. This purse is his who wears 
the most grotesque costume. Players, 
begin! 

Music: A slow March, in and under. 

ProsPero: Very nice! Interesting! 
How wonderful and weird! Well, 
how exotic! My, so strange! 
Ladies and gentlemen, a thousand 
pardons, pray. Each of your cos- 
tumes is so unusual, so grotesque, I 
know not to whom I should give 
the prize: 

Sounp: A windowpane breaking. 

Rep Deatu (Off mike, in bold tones): 
Prince Prospero, J claim the prize. 

Sounp: Several women scream. 

Prince Prospero: How dare you! 

Music: Out. 

Rep Dears (Fading on very slowly): 
Is not my costume the most gro- 
tesque, the most awful you have 
ever beheld? See how my vesture is 
dabbled in blood. And my brow 
and the features of my skull-like 
face, see how they are besprinkled 
with the scarlet horror? 

Prospero (Losing his nerve but at- 
tempting to conceal the fact): Who 
dares to impersonate Red Death? 
Who dares insult us with this 
blasphemous mockery? Seize him, 
soldier, and unmask him — that we 





may know whom we have to hang at 
sunrise, from the battlements! 

So_prer (Afraid): I dare not go near 
him, Sire! 

Prospero: Chamberlain, then! 

CHAMBERLAIN: I also fear, Your High- 
ness. 

Rep Deatu: No one dares come near 
me. You are all afraid. Because 
you know who I am. 

Prospero: Who... what are you? 

Rep Deata (Slowly): 1 am Red Death. 

Prospero: But... but my wife... 
the people . . . they have driven you 
from the city. 

Rep Dearna: From the city, yes. But 
I had to flee somewhere. And so 
I came hither. I am thirsty, Prince 
Prospero. I have come here to this 


bleak, forsaken place, to slake my 
thirst. 

Prospero: What. . 
drink? 

Rep Deatna (After a pause) : Blood. 

Sounpb: A scream of women. 

Music: Evil, triumphant theme, in and 
under. 

Rep Dear: Can you hear me, oh, 
children of the Light? Hark to my 
words. Hear what I do say, for I 
am the Red Death. None escapes 
my bloody scythe, nor rich nor poor. 
My sign is blood, my seal is pain. 
Hear me, oh, children of the Light, 
for lam Red Death. 

Music: Evil theme, full to finish. 


. what would you 


THE END 
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Part Five 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue Bexecu Trev. By Pearl 8S. Buck. John 

Day Co. $2.50. 

Mary Lou was only eight when her grand- 
father, a very old man, came to live with the 
family. Every child who has or vividly re- 
members a grandparent will share in the joy 
of this relationship and the understanding 
with which the family finally works out its 
problems. (Middle grades.) 


Tue Srory or Reuicion. By Mable Mande- 
ville Pyne. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

The simplicity and brilliance of the major 
religions of the world in their origins and 
flowerings are sympathetically yet objectively 
— in this beautifully illustrated book. 

udaism, with its branches, Christianity and 
Islam; Confucianism; and Buddhism are pic- 
tured as the three great trees of religion on 
which grow scriptures, symbols, mystery, and 
the belief in God. Man’s search for an ex- 
planation of the powers in the world is 
illuminated with meaningful care. The book 
is a rich experience for any child. (Middle 
grades) 


Twins In Soutu Arrica. By Daphne Rooke. 

Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

The land, ple, and customs of Zululand 
come alive in this adventurous story of a 
famous stolen diamond. For the twins 
Tiensie and Karel, the story of the diamond 
their father had found on the day they were 
born was an old one, and they had almost 
forgotten it when Kondulu, the Zulu boy, 
made a discovery that led them to the most 
thrilling adventure of all. (Middle grades) 


Davin, Warrior or Gop. By Juanita 


Nuttall Jones. 


NaRcissa AND Marcus Wuirman. By Ann 
West Williams. 


Josern, SLAVE AND Prince. By Laura Long. 


QueEN Esruer. By Laura Long. 
Association Press. $2.00 each. 
These four books are the latest publi- 
cations in the “Heroes of God’’ series, accurate 
rtrayals of the lives of great religious 
eaders both Biblical and modern. The power 
and humanity of these men and women of 
faith and vision, recorded by accomplished 
authors and checked for accuracy by Biblical 
scholars, make inspiring, informative reading. 
(Middle grades) 


Country Scuoo.. By Jerrold Beim, William 

Morrow. $2.00. 

The author’s understanding of a small boy’s 
feelings has made him one of the most popular 
writers for young children today. Tony finds 
the change from his cozy country school to 
the big, modern new school a frightening one, 
until he meets a little girl more frightened 
than himself, and together they discover the 
friendly new world about them. (Lower 
grades) 


Dinosaurs. By Marie Halun Bloch. Coward 

McCann Inc. $2.50. 

Here the monsters of eons ago that in- 
habited the earth for one hundred and forty 
million years are treated as living anima 
that eat, sleep, seek shelter, and fight to sur- 
vive. Clear text and vivid illustrations 
make this world of long ago seem a real one, 
and give the reader a feeling of the vastness 
and movement of time. A brief acquaintance 
with the techniques of fossil dealy is also 
included. (Lower grades) 


A Treat tn a Trout. By Elisabeth Benson 

Booz. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

The adventures of Mare and Ninette in a 
tiny fishing village on a wide lake between 
France and Switzerland make an enchanting 
story. Two surprises planned for a wedding 
banquet and a birthday on the same day make 
a complicated situation which works out in 
a double surprise ending, that will delight all 
readers. (Lower grades) 


Linpa Travers Aone. By Nancy Dudley. 

Coward-McCann Inc. $2.00. 

Eating and sleeping on a train for the first 
time were especially exciting for Linda be- 
cause she was alone. Of course she had Sally, 
her favorite doll, along. She met a real live 
baby and a little boy who was not supposed 
to speak to strangers. This story is A for 
anyone who has taken or is planning a train 
trip. (Lower grades) 


Worwp Fuui or Horses. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

The world was full of horses back in grand- 
father’s day. They pulled streetcars, car- 
riages, and fire engines in the city, and stage 
coaches in the West. With large illustrations 
and limited text this colorful book shows that 
the horse has by no means disappeared from 
the modern scene. (Lower grades) 


By Dahlov I pear. 





Tue ILtusrratep TREASURY OF CHILDREN’S 
Lirerature. Edited and with an intro- 

~ ing argaret E. Martignoni. Grosset 
p. $4.96. 


duction 
and Du 


This superb volume is filled from cover to 
cover with rich plums of children’s literature. 
Alice in Wonderland, Winnie the Pooh, Heidi, 
Bambi, Robin Hood, Tom Sawyer, Lassie 
Come Home, and The Wizard of Oz are only 
a few of the favorites included here. Today's 
— Duvoisin, Eric Knight, and Mary 
O’Hara are there, together with yesterday's 
Robert Louis Stevenson, A. A. Milne, and 
Mark Twain. Among the eighty-five artists 

resented are E. H. Shepard, who illustrated 
“The Wind in the Willow” and “Winnie the 
Pooh”; Beatrix Potter, who wrote and il- 
lustrated “The Tale of Peter Rabbit”; and 
Edward Lear, author and artist of “The Owl 
and the Pussycat.’ Stories, fables, fairy tales, 
legends, poems, Mother Goose rhymes, and 
a Picture Alphabet make up The IIlustrated 
Treasury of hildren’s Literature. 

This volume is the result of more than four 
years of hard work done by a resourceful 
group of editorial, art, and manufacturin 
poses, in cooperation with Margaret E. 

artignoni, former Superintendent of Work 
with Children at Brooklyn Public Library. 
Four years ago, the editors began a tre- 
mendous research project —to select the 
best-loved children’s literature and art of all 
time. As the works were chosen, the editors 
then sought the most famous or the original 
illustrations for each work, anxious to include 
not only the best children’s literature, but 
also the art work that helped to make it 
famous. As the illustrations were chosen 
the art department joined in the monumental 
task of tracking down and reproducing art 
work, some of it hundreds of years old. New 
techniques of illustration and enthusiastic 
teamwork have produced a book which should 
delight any child from his Mother Goose years 
on up to Alice. (all ages) 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN Sone Book. Selected 
by Walter C. Fabell and Malcolm Hyatt. 
Arra by Irene Shannon. Illustrated 
by Margaret Ayre. Random House. $2.95. 
This is a book which meets the demand for 

simplified arrangements of well known songs 

from the ever-popular operettas of Gilbert 
and Sullivan. wel of the operettas in- 
cluded precede each group of songs, explain- 
ing the individual selections and sa them 
in their proper dramatic contexts. The songs 
themselves are made so simple that “even 
the beginner can enjoy picking out the lilting 

Sullivan music and singing the aes 

Gilbert lyrics.” Enlivened by Margaret 

Ayre’s illustrations, this collection of songs 

will be welcome at school and home alike. 
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Books FOR THE TEACHER 


Recreation LeapER’s HaNnpBooK. 
Richard Kraus. McGraw Hill. $4.76. 
Leaders of groups of various sizes and 

different ages will all find a wide range of 
materials and practical methods for recrea- 
tional activities. Program planni games 
and stunts, oa, and origi tic 
activities are oy a few of the special features 
included in this usefully illustrated and dia- 
grammed book of time-tested and newer ideas 
and techniques for group participation. 


Own Stace, Everyone. By Grace Barnes and 
Mary Jean Sutcliffe. Macmillan, $3.20. 
This book is organized around acting proj- 

ects with both general over-all views of the 
subject and specific technique details. Basic 
training emphasis is on the modern scene, 
the character-opposite scene, the Shake- 
spearean scene, and the one-act play. In- 
cluded in the text is the outline of the course 
of study, lists of scripts, and a full one-act 
play. With the help of set and grouping 
illustrations this informative, readable book 
strives to bring “‘confidence, service, and joy” 
to aspiring young actors. 


By 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
Bic Treasure Books 

Perer Rassir By Beatriz Potter. 

Srorres Arounp THE Year. By Thornton 
W. Burgess. 

Tue Bia Book or Srars. By Leon A. 
Hausman. 

Tue Bic Boox or Train Srorres. By 
Margaret Wise Brown, Louis Slobodkin, 
Miriam Clark Potter, and others. 

Tue Bic Boox or Reat Supmarines. By 
Jack McCoy. 

Tue Bic Boox or Reau Heuicorprers. By 


Clayton Knight. 
Grosset and Disee, Inc. $1.00 each. 


Youne Herogs LIBRARY 


Youne Vistror To Mars. By Richard M. 
Elam, Jr. 
Youne Inrre_p Rookie. By Charles Coembs. 
Youne Pony Express River. By Charles 
Coombs. 
Youne Buckskin Spy. By Selden M. Loring. 
Youne Sioux Warrior. By Francis L 
Kroll. 
Youne Sanpuitts Cowsoy. 
Kroll. 
ere are the first six titles of Grosset and 
Dunlap’s new children’s series, The Young 
Heroes Library ($1.00 each). Fast-moving 
and simply written in large type, these ad- 
ventures of young teen-age heroes will readily 
catch the imaginations of all readers in that 
age-group. 


By Francis 





% PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS *% 
* 


in January and February 


In addition to the plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues: 


* January | — New Year's Day 


* 
* 


* 


Junior and Senior High 
Happy New YEAR 
Middle Grades 
Boy with a Furure 
Radio 


Tue Laurence Boy (from Little Women) 


Lower Grades 
Docror Tre's Orrice 
Happy New YEAR 
Out or THe Clock 
Happy Howipays 
Reiuctant New YEAR 


February 12th — Lincoln's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Wits Mauice Towarps None 
G ror GerrysBUuRG 
Tue Names He Lovep ro Hear 
A Lieut in Darkness 
Goop Enovuau ror LincoLn 
Tue Boy Ase 
First Sorrow 
Fepsrvuary Frenzy 
Tue Lincotn Heart 
Pin-Up Pats (All-Girl) 
Tue Missine Link 
Guory Roap 


Middle Grades 
A Fesruary Faiture 
Bossy AND THE LINCOLN Speecn 
Tue Lincotn Coat 
Ape's Winkin’ Eye 
Tue Lincotn Umpre cra (All-Girl) 
Livine Up ro Lincotn 
A Lincotn Museum 


Lower Grades 
Lincoin's Buckskin Brircues 
A Present rrom ABE 
Birtupay Girt 
Lincotn RemInDERS 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 


Junior and Senior High 
Cupip on THE Loose 
Happy VALentine’s Day 
To My VALENTINE 
Cupip anp COMPANY 
Say Ir Witn Flowers 
Heart Trousie 
A Cuance or Hearts 
Miss LonNeELYHEART 


Middle Grades 
VALENTINE STARDUST 
A Kinpiy Hearr 


New Hearts For O_p 

Have A Heart 

Wat... No Hearts? 

Hearts, Tarrs, aNnp VALENTINES 
Tue Vaventine Box (Skit) 
Curpies ann Hearts 


Lower Grades 
Tue Sroven Heart (All-Girl) 
Somesopy's VALENTINE 
Tue VALENTINE FamiLy 
Tue Messace or Tue Hearts 
VALENTINE SALE 


February 22nd — Washington's Birthday 


Junior and Senior High 
Tue Best Po.icy 
Baxe A Cuerry Pie 
Pin-up Pars (All-Girl) 
A Date witn WasHINnGcTon 
SAUSAGES AND GENERAL WASHINGTON 
Fesruary Frenzy 
THanks TO Georce WASHINGTON 
Corn MEAL ANpv Poetry 
Tue Wasuinotons Siept Here 
Pre.upe To Victory 
Fires at VALLEY Force 


Middle Grades 
Cecity Enrertains THE Enemy 
Enter Georce WASHINGTON 
WasHINGTON Marcues On (A living newspaper) 


Let Georce Do Ir 

Tue Yorxtrown Lass 

A Guipe ror Georce WasHinoton 

In Honor or WASHINGTON 

Bersy Ross 

Marrua WasuHinoron's Spy 

Vatiey Force Was Never Lixe Tus 
(Skit) 


Lower Grades 
Wasuinoton's Goto Butrron 
Tue Bor Wuo Covutp Nor Tett A Like 
Arric TREASURE 
Tue Srars ano Sraires 
Visiror TO Mount Vernon 
Georce Wasuninotron Comes To Town 
Tue New Wasuinoron 








Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the current 
issue, may be produced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays 
may be purchased by current subscribers only for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). 
When ordering scripts, please give name under which subscription is listed. Otherwise 
regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest 
that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 

___PLAYS, INC. ¢ 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 16, MASS. 














Book Collections of 
Royally- Free Plays for Young People 


STANDARD CLOTHBOUND EDITIONS 


Recently Published! 


Junior Plays For All Occasions *” 
by Mildred Hark & Noel McQueen 


A collection of 43 plays for children, covering 
major holidays and special events, such as Book 
Week, plus comedies and general plays for every- 
day use. Lower and Middle Grades. 

576 pages; $4.00 


Plays For Living And Learning” 
by Helen Louise Miller 


Twenty-five plays and programs for classroom or 
assembly, dramatizing such subjects as citizen- 
ship, money, language, transportation, fire-pre- 
vention, Book Week, arithmetic, Colonial life, 
astronomy, conservation, United Nations, weather, 
speech, light, promotion, railroads, etc. Lower 
and Middle Grades. 312 pages; $3.50 


Blue-Ribbon Plays For Girls” 


edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 


Thirty- five plays for girls of all ages, offering a 
le variety of comedies, holiday and general 
plays using all-girl casts. An ideal source of 
dramatic material for girls’ schools, camps, scouts, 

ete. Lower Grades through High School. 
419 pages; $3.75 


United Nations Plays 
And Programs” 


by Aileen Fisher and Olive Rabe 


The aims, purposes, and accomplishments of the 
Jnited Nations are vividly dramatized in this 
new collection of original program material for 
young people, containing plays, playlets, group 
readings, poems, songs, recitations, prayers, and 

toasts. Lower Grades through High School 
285 pages; $3.50 


Short Plays For All-Boy Casts* 


by Vernon Howard 


Thirty comedies and skits for boys of all ages. 
Simple and easy-to-stage plays, a light-hearted 
mixture of sense and nonsense which will have 
sure-fire appeal for both casts and audiences. 

iddle Grades and Junior High. 201 pages; $3.00 











Previously published and 
still popular! 


HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYs AND PROGRAMS *¥ 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
267 pages; $3.50 


One-Act Piays ror Aui-Girt Casts*w 
by Marjorie Paradis. Jr. and Sr. High. 
193 pages; $2.50 


TWENTy-Five PLays ror Hoiipays*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
High. 442 pages; $3.50 


Houipay ProGRAMs For Boys AND GIRLS*w 
by Aileen Fisher. Lower and Middle Grades. 
374 pages; $3.50 


LirrLe Pays ror Litre PLayers*W 
ed. by Sylvia E. Kamerman. Lower Grades. 
338 pages; $2.75 


Houipay Pays ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High 
335 pages; $3.50 


MopERN CoMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS*W 
a? gama Hark and Noel McQueen. Jr. and Sr. 
373 pages; $3.50 


Baa FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 
by Graham DuBois. Jr. and Sr. High. 
371 pages; $3.50 


Curistmas Pays ror YounG Acfors*¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower Grades tx, ough High 
School. 264 pages; $2.75 


Rapio PLays For YOUNG PEoPLE*W 
by Walter Hackett. Jr. and Sr. High. 
277 pages; $2.75 


100 PLays roR CHILDREN *¥ 
ed. by A. 8. Burack. Lower and Middle Grades. 
886 pages; $4.75 


On StaGeE ror TEEN-AGERS*W 
by Helen Louise Miller. Jr. and Sr. High. 
432 pages; $3.50 
CAREER PLAYys FOR YOUNG PEOPLEW 
by Samuel 8. Richmond. Jr. and Sr. High. 
342 pages; $3.50 
SpeciaL PLays ror Spectat Days*¥ 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen. 
Grades and Jr. High. 


Middle 
397 pages; $3.00 





w Wilson Standard Catalog Cards available. 
* Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














